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... Strictly personnel 


Salesman Selection: 
The Personnel Department's Role 


JUST AS the average salesman tends to 
be a “lone wolf” rather than a team 
player, the sales department itself as- 
sumes something of the same nature 
in many organizations—that is, it fre- 
quently operates as a more independent 
or autonomous unit than other major 
departments within the company. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the final 
responsibility for hiring salesmen most 
frequently rests with sales management 
rather than with the personnel depart- 
ment. The same may be said of certain 
other personnel activities affecting the 
sales staff. 


Of interest, however, is the fact that 
a recent AMA research study of com- 
pany practices in the selection of sales- 
men* found that the personnel depart- 
ment does play a key role in the selec- 
tion process. More often than not, for 
example, Personnel interviews the can- 
didates for sales positions. Moreover, 
the personnel department frequently 
relieves the sales department of the 
task of making the initial recruitment 
contacts (e.g., through employment 
agencies, campus interviewing, etc.) 
and often assumes responsibility for 
administering tests to sales applicants, 
checking references, and other activi- 
ties related to the hiring process. 


Specifically, AMA’s survey of 180 
representative companies found that 
the major responsibility for the selec- 
tion program rested with the sales de- 


* A Company Guide to the 
men (AMA _ Research Report No. 24), by 
Milton M. Mandell. 1¢€0 pages (cloth bound). 
$4.75 (AMA members, $3.50). 


Selection of Sales- 
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partment in the large majority—121— 
of the companies covered. Interest- 
ingly enough, 10 of these 121 com- 
panies operate separate sales personnel 
and/or training departments. In 34 of 
the companies the major responsibility 
for the over-all selection program be- 
longs to the personnel or industrial 
relations department. In 15 more com- 
panies the selection program is a joint 
responsibility of both personnel and 
sales departments. In the remaining 
companies, the responsibility falls to 
other departments—such as office man- 
agement (in one case) or top manage- 
ment (in three others). 


Applicants for sales jobs are inter- 
viewed by one or more members of the 
personnel department in 98 cases. Of 
178 companies reporting their practices 
with regard to tests, 95 (or 53 per 
cent) use tests (a marked increase 
over the 25 per cent of companies who 
reported using tests in a similar AMA 
survey in 1941). It can be assumed 
that the services of the personnel de- 
partment are also used to a large 
extent in this connection. 

The AMA survey reveals that Amer- 
ican industry is using a variety of 
methods for obtaining sales applicants. 
No one source is drawn on significantly 
more than others; advertisements re- 
ceive the most first-place votes, with 
references and contacts, schools and 
colleges, and employment agencies 
closely bunched for second place. The 
reporting companies indicate that they 
depend very little on unsolicited ap- 
plications as a source of prospective 
candidates. 

The AMA study—which, like other 
AMA research reports, is not confined 








to a numerical survey, but examines 
qualitatively the best company prac- 
tices in salesman selection—covers all 
major aspects of the recruitment and 
selection process and the organization 
and administration of the program. 


The Coffee Break: New 
“Prerogative” in the Making? 


From all reports, it appears that 
the Chicago company whose _help- 
wanted ads now promise stenographers 
“a view of Lake Michigan and coffee 
at your desk” is not so much blazing 
a trail as highlighting a trend. More 
and more businesses, it appears, are 
taking to serving coffee in the office 
as the most practical way of stemming 
the 10 a.m. stampede to the 
shop across the street. 

Many executives, of course, still look 
askance at the whole idea of “second 
breakfasts” on company time; but far 
more seem prepared to concede that 
the coffee break, originally conceived 
as a morale-booster back in the days 
of World War II, has since evolved 
into something that is beginning to 
look suspiciously like a new employee 
prerogative. Others go even farther and 
recommend it as a remedy for fatigue, 
absenteeism, and employee turnover. 

Whatever the merits of the coffee 
break per se, a recent Conference 
Board survey of small, medium, and 
large businesses indicates that the com- 
pany which does not have a break 
period or provide facilities for ob- 
taining coffee is out of line with 
majority practice. Of the 421 firms 
questioned, 295 or just over 70 per 
cent said that they provided these 
amenities. Of this group, 58 were 
companies with fewer than 250 em- 
ployees, 1384 had from 250 to 999 em- 


coffee 
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ployees, 87 from 1,000 to 4,999, and 
16 were in the over-5,000 range. 

The survey further showed that, of 
the 295 companies that had given 
coffee their official blessing, 245 pro- 
vided facilities for drinking it inside 
the office. For this purpose, company 
canteens or cafeterias were most wide- 
ly used, but their total was almost 
equalled by the total of vending ma- 
chines and portable canteens combined. 
It is worth noting, perhaps, that this 
finding agrees fairly closely with the 
results of an independent survey of 
1,160 companies carried out for the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau in 1951, 
which showed that while 44 per cent 
of all companies serving coffee use 
their own cafeterias 59 per cent use 
portable or stationary canteens or 
vending machines. 

While there has been a spectacular 
increase in the use of vending ma- 
chines in industry during the past few 
years (their number shot up from 
4,450 in 1950 to 16,300 in 1953), many 
companies with large office staffs are 
turning to outside caterers who tour 
the office with wagons holding coffee 
urns, pastries, doughnuts, and the 
the like. One leading New York cater- 
ing firm that started five years ago 
with a single client now serves nearly 
500 companies and employs about 
1,000 people on this operation alone. 
Simultaneously, a coffee shop chain 
that admits having hitherto done a 
“tremendous” mid-morning coffee busi- 
ness reports a falling-off in its receipts 
during the past year as a result of 
office-catering competition. Equally 
marked increases in the use of out- 
side caterers are reported from Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Dallas, and other large 
cities. 

Most of the companies that have 
adopted this practice recently are en- 
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thusiastic about the results: the loss 
of work time that occurred when em- 
ployees were allowed to go out for 
coffee has been reduced to negligible 
proportions—to say nothing of the 
further advantage that the staff is 
now right there on the spot, instead 
of boosting its morale a block away. 

Among other signs and portents that 
the coffee break is achieving some- 
thing like official status is the fact 
that more and more union contracts 
are providing for it. A number of 
illustrative cases are cited in a recent 
report in The Wall Street Journal. As 
far back as 1945, for example, the 
coffee break was included in the South- 
western Bell Telephone agreement with 
the CIO Communications Workers. The 
same report quotes a business agent 
for a Philadelphia local of the AFL 
International Association of Machin- 
ists as saying that 95 per cent of its 
current contracts now provide for a 
break. 

Who pays for the millions of cups 
of coffee now consumed on the job? By 
and large, the employee, although some 
companies underwrite the whole cost 
and others require the staff to pick 
up only part of the check. In the Con- 
ference Board survey, it was found 
that in 182 out of the 245 companies 
providing coffee-drinking facilities, the 
employees paid. Twenty companies 
footed the entire bill and nine more 
shared the cost with their employees. 


® THE NUMBER OF SKILLED 
WORKERS in the United States has 
increased from 15 per cent of the total 
male labor force in 1910 to 19 per 
cent in 1950, according to the U. S. 
Department of Labor. Within the same 
period, the proportion of semi-skilled 
workers rose from 11 to 20 per cent, 
and unskilled labor declined from 18 
to 8 per cent. ‘ 


Marcu, 1955 


Rise in Sick Leave 
And Group Insurance Benefits 


Company-paid sick leave and group 
insurance plans are providing a buffer 
against wage losses arising from sick- 
ness and disabilities for increasing 
numbers of workers—hourly as well 
as salaried. Fully 80 per cent of the 
employees in 963 companies recently 
surveyed by the National Industrial 
Conference Board now enjoy these 
benefits. 

In analyzing programs for salaried 
employees in 468 of these companies, 
the Board found that 49 per cent have 
formal sick leave programs, 48 per 
cent have group accident and sickness 
insurance plans, and 47 per cent give 
employees direct cash payments to 
supplement workmen’s compensation. 

A study of hourly plans in 495 of 
the companies revealed that 84 per 
cent provide group insurance, 14 per 
cent give supplements to workmen’s 
compensation, and 14 per cent have 
formal sick leave provisions. Though 
formal paid sick leave plans for hourly 
employees never have been widespread, 
the Board notes that they are on the 
increase: Only 6 per cent of 455 firms 
surveyed in 1947 had formal sick leave 
provisions for hourly employees com- 
pared with 14 per cent in the present 
survey. 

Some companies use a combination 
of methods to provide a continuous 
flow of income to sick or disabled per- 
sonnel. One-fourth of the 468 firms 
reporting on salaried workers provide 
both formal sick leave and group in- 
surance, while about 9 per cent of 
the 495 firms reporting on hourly em- 
ployees have both benefits. 

It was also found that many com- 
panies give direct cash payments to 
employees in order to supplement work 
men’s compensation benefits. Most com 








panies provide a cash payment which, 
when added to compensation benefits, 
equals full pay for periods ranging 
from one week to the entire length of 
disability. Thirty per cent of the com- 
panies give full pay in addition to 
workmen’s compensation to salaried 
employees, while 13 per cent provide 
this same benefit for hourly employees. 

Almost half of the “uniform bene- 
fit” plans (plans which are not tied to 
length of service) providing sick leave 
for hourly employees provide full pay 
for three or five days; only 20 per 
cent of uniform sick leave plans for 
salaried employees were found to be 
as limited. Plans in which benefits 
increase with length of service are 
more generous and are given more fre- 
quently to salaried than hourly em- 
ployees. 

Interestingly enough, abuse of sick 
leave benefits is not a serious problem, 
according to 90 industrial relations 
executives reporting on the effect of 
sick leave upon absenteeism. The vast 
majority say that abuses are held to 
a minimum by sensible administrative 
safeguards—such as the requirement 
of a doctor’s certificate—and by em- 
ployee discretion. 
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Campus Recruiting Aid 


WITH AN INCREASING number of com- 
panies turning to the campus as a 
primary source of trained manpower, 
executives concerned with college re- 
cruitment may be interested in a novel 
recruiting aid developed by Delta 
Sigma Pi, described as the largest pro- 
fessional fraternity in the field of com- 
merce and business administration. By 
addressing a request to the organiza- 
tion’s Central Office at 222 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, any employer 
may obtain one or more free copies of 
the newly published Fifth Edition of 
Delta Sigma Pi’s annual Directory of 
Graduates, outlining the career inter- 
ests, work experience, academic prepa- 
ration and important personal data 
of outstanding college seniors who are 
members of the fraternity’s 83 active 
undergraduate chapters in colleges and 
universities throughout the nation. 

According to H. G. Wright, the or- 
ganization’s Executive Director, the 
Directory is used by many employers 
in scheduling interviews during cam- 
pus visits, while others who do not 
visit campuses use it to arrange inter- 
views by correspondence. 





Roosevelt, New York. 





AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The AMA General Management Conference, which will feature a 
number of papers of special interest to personnel executives, will be 


held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, May 23-25, at the Hotel 

















... If it were feasible for the personnel execu- 
tive to don a blue collar and work anony- 
mously for a day on the assembly line, he 
might come away with some new ideas about 
workers’ inner feelings toward supervision. 
Here, in lieu of such first-hand observation, is 
an analysis of worker attitudes, supplemented 
with some “raw material” from interviews with 
production workers. 


What Makes A “‘Good”’ Foreman? 
The Worker Speaks His Mind 


ARTHUR N. TURNER 


Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FOREMAN 
in influencing workers’ morale is gen- 
erally recognized. However, in order 
to help the foreman establish con- 
structive relations with his men, as a 
basis for increased morale and pro- 
ductivity, management needs to know 
how workers want their foreman to 
behave. What makes a good foreman 
from the worker’s point of view? The 
answers given here are drawn from 
a survey in one particular plant, but 
they would seem also to apply to any 
large-scale manufacturing plant. 

In the course of an interview survey 
of a sample of 202 production workers 
in a final automobile assembly plant, 
a number of questions were asked 


concerning workers’ relations with 
their foreman. Workers’ comments 


1A full analysis of responses to these questions 
has been completed. The results are presented 
in an unpublished monograph, one of a series 
growing out of a long-term program of research 
into the proble.n of human adjustment to mass 
production technology. The work is dirccted 
by Charles R. Walker, Director of Research in 
Technology and Industrial Relations, Yale Uni 
versity. 
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on their foremen in these interviews 
present a clear picture of what a 
good foreman should and should not 
do, and what sort of attitudes they 
feel he should have.2, Workers who 
disliked their foremen agreed in gen- 
eral with the views of those who liked 
their foremen. 


A Foreman Should Know His Job 


Workers talked less about the tech- 
nical qualifications of their foremen 
than about their ability or lack of 
ability to establish good human rela- 
tions with the men. In part this was 
because of the nature of the question 
which interviewers used to encourage 
a free discussion of the foreman- 
worker relationship. (“How well does 
the foreman get along with the 
men?”) Nevertheless, a number of 
workers did stress the importance of 


2A brief summary of another survey on workers’ 
views about the behavior of a “good” foreman 
is included in ‘“Foremen—Key to Worker 
Morale’”’ by A. N. Turner. Harvard Business 
Review, Vol. 32, No. 1, Jan.-Feb., 1954, pp. 


76-86. 








WHAT MAKES A “GOOD” FOREMAN? 


a foreman “knowing the job,” and 
there was no doubt that technical 
competence was important in deter- 
mining the amount of respect which 
these workers felt toward their fore- 
men. As one worker put it: 
{| My foreman is the best guy you could 
ask for. He can do any job in the place. 
The superintendent is a s.o.b. He don’t 
know nothing about the jobs. You ask 
him something and he says, “I don’t 


know.” That’s all he ever says, “I don’t 
know.” 


To most workers it is important 
that the foreman be able to perform 
the jobs of the men he supervises. 
Most foremen in this plant had been 
promoted up through the ranks, and 
so their ability to do the jobs in their 
section was usually taken for granted. 
In a few cases workers complained 
bitterly that their particular foreman 
was not able to do the jobs himself: 


4 At the present time, the foreman we 
have don’t know his ass from his elbow 
about the job. He’s actually learning 
from us. Nobody from management has 
showed me anything. It was always an- 
other worker. 

{One thing you can’t stand is when 
a foreman wants you to do so much 
when he can’t do it himself. How can 
you work for a man like that? How can 
you have any respect for his authority? 
Nothing aggravates you more than to 
have a guy tell you what to do and 
know that he can’t do a damm thing 


himself. 

What is important to these men is 
not so much whether the foreman 
shows a great deal of skill on the 
jobs (actually, little skill in the usual 
sense was required by most of the 
jobs on the assembly line.) More 
important was whether the foreman, 
through experience, really knew what 
these jobs were like. Many of these 
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workers, as we shall see, had a keen 
appreciation and sympathy for the 
difficulties of the foreman’s job. In 
return they expected their foreman 
to show that he understood the diffi- 
culties of their jobs, in particular the 
repetitiveness and the feeling of con- 
stant pressure caused by the moving 
line. In saying that a good foreman 
should “know the job,” workers were 
stressing one aspect of a theme which 
ran through all their comments about 
supervision—namely, that a 
foreman should understand the way 
things seem from his men’s point of 
view. 


good 


A Foreman Should Avoid 


Unnecessary Pressure 


The second point which workers 
made about how a good foreman 
should behave was that he should not 
keep “bothering” them when they’re 
working; he should not keep putting 
pressure on his men all the time. 
Workers realized that foremen were 
responsible for seeing that the work 
got done. But here again what is im- 
portant is whether a foreman, in car- 
rying out this responsibility, shows a 
corresponding understanding of the 
attitudes of his men, or whether his 
only way of getting them to “keep up 
with the line” is by trying to increase 
the pressure. 

§ The foreman we have now, certain 

fellows don’t care for him, but most of 

them get along pretty good with him. 

The foreman we had before was push- 

ing the men, giving them more work 

than they could handle. That’s why they 
took a dislike to the guy .. . If they 

[i.e the foremen] leave me alone, I'll 

do my work. But iftthey pester me, | 

feel as though it doesn’t pay to do a 

good job. 
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{ [My foremen would] stand around 
sometimes 20 minutes or half an hour 
watching; sometimes he’d take over to 
see if he could do the job. He always 
went in the hole [i.e., failed to keep 
up with the line]. I’d time him myself, 
and he’d always go in the hole, but he 
expected us to do the job . . . When 
you first go in, they give you so much 
work, you get used to it, and build up 
a few seconds to stand around. The 
foreman sees you standing around and 
sticks you with another operation. All 
the time you want to build up a few 
seconds’ rest, and they want to take it 
away. 


As these comments illustrate, the 
two points made so far—that a good 
foreman should know the job and 
should avoid unnecessary pressure— 
were closely interrelated. Being pushed 
by a foreman who can’t do the job 
himself is doubly irritating. When a 
foreman thoroughly knows the job, 
his criticism is easier to take. Here 
are two more comments on these same 
points, each of which underlines the 
foreman’s importance by contrasting 
the present foreman with foremen in 
other plants, under whom these men 
had worked in the past. 

{ My foreman is pretty rough. He is 

inconsiderate even of his friends—he 

don’t think anything of driving you... 

The job I had before I always respected 

the foreman. He knew everything about 

the job and the men looked up to him. 

Here it doesn’t work out that way— 

they make anybody a foreman. You 


can’t be a good foreman [in the eyes of 
management] until the men call you 


names. 
§ Before I worked at Plant Y I had 
a job at X company. You couldn't 


work in a better place. The foreman 
never hopped your ass. He didn’t run 
around like a mad dog. . . . [here] the 
time study men tell you you have 
pleaty to do—too much to do—in fact 
we had the ‘boss’ time study man down. 


But the foreman says you have to do’ 


mor:. Time study says 12 an hour; the 
foreman wants 17. 


Marcu, 1955 


A Foreman Should Back Up His Men 


Not only should a foreman avoid 
unnecessary interference or constant 
pressure, according to workers. More 
important, and more frequently dis- 
cussed was the belief that a good 
foreman should help his men out and 
stand up for them when they’re in 
trouble. Workers expressed this feel- 
ing in many different ways, some- 
times in general terms, and some- 
times by recounting specific examples 
of a foreman’s behavior. In his re- 
lationships with his superiors, workers 
implied, a foreman should represent 
his men’s point of view. He should 
be willing “to go out on a limb for 
his men.” Or, as one worker put it: 

{Some of the foremen are no good, 

but I will say this for my foreman. At 

least he stands up and fights for his 
men. You take not long ago when... 
time study came around and said we 
had two and a half men too much... 

Well, my foreman . . . stood right up 

to his general foreman and said if they 

took the extra men off he was gonna 
quit. The men stayed on. We didn’t 
forget that. 

Another worker told about a fore- 
man who stood up for his men and 
who wasn’t afraid of the general 
foremen or the superintendent, be- 
lieving that if he cooperated with the 
men they would cooperate with him. 
But according to this worker, “this 
foreman is not there now . they 
fixed him because he didn’t give a 
damn about higher supervision.” 

Where as some foremen are ad- 
mired for their readiness to stand up 
for their men, others are heartily dis- 
liked because they “stab you in the 
back.” Both types of statement ex- 
press the same feeling about what a 
good foreman is like. For example: 








WHAT MAKES A “GOOD” FOREMAN? 


1 [My foreman is] no good. It’s the 
way he operates. He’s a smart bastard, 
and will stab you like a flash when you 
turn your back. Damned smart operator. 
He even puts a stop watch on the men 
when they go to the washroom. 


Just as a foreman should be will- 
ing to go to some trouble for his 
men in relations with management 
and supervision, so should he be 
willing to help his men in adjusting 
to the other main source of pressure 
which most workers are conscious 
of—the pacing of their jobs, espe- 
cially on the moving line. A fore- 
man can be helpful in relation to the 
worker’s job by providing suitable 
tools and materials. Some workers 
pointed out that a foreman is ap- 
preciated who is willing to help out 
by actually doing the work when a 
worker gets “in the hole.” 


{|My present foreman is a good guy. 
He replaced a guy who was no good... 
The foreman I got now helps you out 
if you need him .. . When your [weld- 
ing] gun breaks down, he sees to it 
that it gets fixed . The other guy 
[previous foreman on present job] 
didn’t give a damn if your tools weren’t 
in good shape. He didn’t care about the 
job or the men. 


§]He [the foreman] doesn’t get along 
at all with the men. He doesn’t work 
with them. He’s just a pusher who is 
afraid of his job . .. If you've got a 
man who knows what he’s doing, it’s all 
right, but if he shows he doesn’t know 
what is what, how can he help you? I 
told him what to do, and then he turns 
around and tells me to do something 
else. When I give him the tools to do it 
himself, so that he can show me that 
his way is easier, he just walks away. 
He leaves me there to figure it out for 
myself. 


Another worker complained that 
his foreman would not listen to his 
reason for having difficulty with the 
job, but would just tell him to get 
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the job done anyway. He explained 
that a good foreman will help you 
when you're in the hole or when 
you're in trouble, and that if the 
foreman will pitch in when the going 
is rough, the men will reciprocate and 
do a little more than they have to in 
order to help the foreman. 

The feeling that a good foreman 
helps his men out on the job, and is 
not above “pitching in” by working 
temporarily on the job, was frequently 
expressed in our interviews. But 
this did not mean that foremen should 
regularly work “on the line.” By the 
terms of the union contract, foremen 
were not supposed to work except in 
emergencies or when training a new 
employee on the job. Upper man- 
agement tried hard to enforce this 
rule against foremen working. Some 
workers bitterly criticized their fore- 
man for working. 

{| My brother-in-law can’t eat any more, 

he’s on the rocks from that place. There 

used to be five drivers, now there’s 
three. This three does the same work, 

but of course the foremen help. It’s a 

crime. There’s supposed to be a con- 

tract, but there is no contract. The fore- 
men and supervisors all come down 
there and run cars off the line. 

Yesterday we all signed a petition in 

our bunch and gave it to the committee- 

man because the foreman was working. 

He [foreman] stopped. They got no 


business putting a worker out of a job 
by working. 


§| Right now there are no men out in 
our department and yet our foreman 
works like a slave so we can keep up. 
And he’s not supposed to work except 
in an emergency. .. . Emergency—that’s 
a laugh! That’s an excuse to let the 
foreman work. We always got emergen- 
cies .. . We want somebody [as a fore- 
man] there who’s not supposed to work, 
that’s who we want. 


Most workers would agree that 
when foremen by working seem to be 
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depriving workers of a job, the con- 
tract is being violated. But a fore- 
man who works occasionally to help 
his men out is usually seen as being 
helpful. The distinction is a fine one 
in many cases. Whether a foreman 
who works occasionally is seen by 
the men as helpful or as violating the 
contract undoubtedly depends not 
only upon the duration and frequency 
of the incidents when he works, but 
also upon the attitudes which workers 
and foreman already hold toward each 
other, as a result of a whole complex 
of previous experiences. In some 
cases the perception of the foreman 
which has developed on the worker’s 
part leaves no room for the idea of 
“helpfulness.” In other cases workers 
informally sanction a greater amount 
of working by their foreman than the 
rules allow because to them his work- 
ing is helping them cope with the 
difficulties of their job. 


A Foreman Should Be "Friendly" 


"Fair" 


and 


In addition to being “helpful,” 
most workers agree that a good fore- 
man is fair and friendly, in other 
words that he avoids showing favori- 
tism or acting “high hat.” In 
ticular he should not be 
These characteristics 


par- 
‘sneaky.” 
were not dis- 
cussed as frequently in our interviews 
as might be expected. However, they 
are obviously important to 
workers, as the following 
illustrate. 


‘ 


most 
comments 


{ Oh yeah, sure [the foreman gets long 
with the men], and we get along 
with the foreman, too. We like the 
foreman . He’s friendly—one of the 
friendliest in the plant. 


{ [My foreman is] the kind of 


man 
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that likes certain fellows and will listen 
to them, and doesn’t like others, so pays 
no attention to them. He doesn’t want 
to know nothing—you just do it. 


{ [My foreman gets along] not so 
well. Reason is that a little knowledge 
is dangerous. He has very little, and he 
tries to be very superior. As a_ boss, 
maybe he has some superiority over his 
men, but as a man, he shouldn’t ... He 
keeps the men pegged. He knows who 
he can buffalo and who he can’t. 
{The foreman we have now is a man 
who is not generally liked. He does 
sneaky things once in a while. He 
thinks he’s a time study expert. He 
does time and motion study with a wrist 
watch he’s so clever. He doesn’t need 
a calibrated chart and a stop watch. 
That’s for sissies. 


A Foreman Should Show 
Understanding 


When workers say that a good 
foreman is “fair” or “friendly,” it is 
not always clear exactly what they 
mean. In our interviews many work- 
ers probed more deeply into what in 
fact a foreman should do and the 
attitude toward his men that he 
should have. These workers stressed 
in particular that a foreman should 
understand his men’s point of view. 
They frequently told of incidents 
which implied that a foreman should 
recognize the way his men felt about 
things, and should relate himself to 
his men in terms of their feelings 
and attitudes. Sometimes they said 
specifically that a good foreman listens 
to his men and asks their advice. 
Here are some of the more explicit 
expressions of these points of view 
about what a good foreman should 


be like. 


§] The foreman comes over and tells us 
how to do it, and then he asks us, 
“How is it going? Is it all right? Is it 
hard? Can there be any improvement?” 
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. . . Suppose you want to go upstairs to 
the lavatory. If [the foreman is] a 
crab, he makes you wait half an hour 
and you wait and wait. Some are just 
lousy jerks, just good-for-nothings. That 
means a lot. The men on the line ap- 
preciate a man who'll do things for 
them. 


{ When there’s a model change, the 
foreman is as much in the dark as we 
are, but we talk it over and figure out 
the best way to do it. He’s open to 
suggestions. You can talk to him any 
time [Our present foreman gets 
along with the men] a lot better than 
most of the foremen there If you 
like a foreman, he gets cooperation. If 
you don’t like a foreman, he _ gets 
obedience—or else you get suspended. 


{| Our foreman told us, “You know how 
to schedule runs, so let me know if 
you're overloaded.” He gets along pretty 
good. Everybody resents supervision to 
some extent; but if the foreman wasn’t 
half-way decent, he could ruin the job. 


These workers imply that the fact 
that their foreman pays attention to 
their ideas and points of view inclines 
them to do better work for him than 
if he refused to “listen to your side 
of the story.” They feel fortunate 
that their own foremen stand out in 
this respect from others in the plant. 
This opinion is amply reinforced by 
the many other workers who bitterly 
complain that their foremen do not 
show this same degree of under- 
standing. 

{The guys we've got over there [as 

foremen] are no damn good at all. They 

don’t listen to you at all. Those guys 
they got now, you can’t work for them. 

They don’t know what the hell they 

want, 

{ The average foreman in that plant is 

an “I-know-it-all guy.” We've had fore- 

men that realize that they never were 
on the motor line, and they'll talk it 
over with you, but that’s one in every 
hundred [My present foreman] 
don’t know how to approach the men, 
don’t know how to talk with them. He’s 
got the attitude of an_ I-know-it-all 
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guy ... Yes, definitely [the foreman 
makes a difference]. It also shows up 
in the quality of the work. If he’s a 
pretty good guy, you try to protect his 
job, or you try to do it a little bit 
better. 


{ You can’t tell [my foreman] a thing. 
. . . He never showed me anything. He 
don’t have to. I can find out for my- 
self. [I try to help the foreman out] 
but he don’t appreciate a damn thing 
you do. So how can you take an interest 
in your job? Everyone in there wants to, 
but they can’t. If they would pat you 
on the back once in a while, it makes 
you feel good and you work harder... 
Sometimes we go a week without talk- 
ing. Sometimes he talks to me because 
he has to. Him and me don’t get along 
at all. Just so he doesn’t bother me, 
I'm all right . . . He don’t know how to 
use his head But he must be a 
good man. He’s been on_ supervision 
since °37-'39. Maybe the company don’t 
know about him. 


It is striking how often workers 
stress that they do better work for a 
foreman who is sympathetic with 
their problems and shows a real un- 
derstanding of their points of view. 
The last worker quoted went on to 
say that the kind of man the 
was made a lot of difference. 
According to him, if the foreman has 
the proper attitude, it takes the strain 
off the men and they do better work. 
He said that when the foreman was 
out for half a day, there was a no- 


fore- 
man 


ticeable improvement in the quality 
of the work. The department super- 
intendent noticed the difference, and 
asked the about it. The 
worker told him it must be the 
weather, because he didn’t want to 


worker 


say anything about the foreman, but 


in his own mind he was convinced 
that the men were working better be- 
cause the foreman was absent. Many 
workers have similar examples to re- 


late. In saying that a foreman should 
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be understanding, should recognize 
his men’s feelings, and listen to them, 
workers did not mean that they liked 
such a foreman because they did not 
have to do as much work for him. 
On the contrary, they usually made 
the point that they worked harder 
and more effectively for the foreman 
who was willing to listen to them 
and ask their advice. Considering the 
extent to which intrinsic job interest 
has been “engineered out” of most 
assembly line jobs, it should not be 
surprising if the foreman is most 
successful who understands how his 
men feel about their work and who 
consciously respects their opinions 
and brings them in on decisions con- 
cerning how the job should be done. 


Three Specific Criticisms 


Finally, there are three types of 
foreman behavior which are specifi- 
cally resented. These criticisms differ 
from those given so far, in that they 
are specific illustrations of more gen- 


eral attitudes. Usually workers do 
not only criticize or praise their fore- 
men in general terms. Often they 
point to specific instances of interac- 
tion with foremen which determine 
or illustrate the quality of the foreman- 
worker relationship. The comments 
we have already given contain many 
such instances, with important impli- 
cations as to how a foreman who 
wishes to promote cooperation with 
and among his men should act and 
feel toward them. Among the speci- 
fic criticisms of foremen who were 
disliked, three are especially import- 
ant, not only because they were men- 
tioned with surprising frequency, but 


also because they seem _ especially 
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pertinent to the particular mass-pro- 
duction environment in an automobile 
assembly plant. The three criticisms 
can be summed up by saying that in 
particular, according to the men we 
interviewed, a foreman should not 
let his authority “go to his head,” he 
should not keep you from going to 
the hospital when you are sick or in- 
jured, and he should never say, “// 
you don’t like it here, why don’t you 
quit?” 

The first of these points applies es- 
pecially to new foremen. Workers 
bitterly resent it when a foreman com- 
pletely changes his attitude toward 
his former fellow workers as soon as 
he is promoted from the ranks, and 
“seems to just turn against the men.” 
Quite frequently, of such a foreman, 
workers will say “the authority has 
gone to his head.” The following ex- 
cerpts from one of our interviews 
describe an interesting example of 
puzzled bitterness caused by what the 
worker perceives as an unwarranted 
and unnatural change in attitude. 


{| The foreman takes it out on you. I’ve 
seen old friends [i.e., foremen] turn to 
dogs. My foreman, Dave, used to work 
along side of me; you wouldn’t know 
he once was a worker like me... . 
{I talk with him] very seldom—only 
if I want something, like relief. Never 
anything personal like “remember the 
old days, Dave?” and that sort of 
stuff . . . Ours is only a small line— 
about 18 jobs on it—and Dave makes 
sure there aren’t any gaps. He doesn’t 
have time to get along with the men; 
he went out this week sick—he’s a 
wreck. They [i.e., the foremen] don’t 
give a damn what they do. They knife 
you all the time. I would never take a 
foreman’s job. I got a reprimand from 
Dave, and- I told him he was wrong. He 
said he knew it, but was told by his 
boss that he was to put down a repri- 
mand for the record! [Dave told me 
this] unofficially and off the record— 
which means he had to lie in my case. 
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When I made a grievance out of it, 
sure enough Dave lied . . . Inside of me 

can’t see a man be so low to push 
other men around like that. I know 
for a fact it’s because of pressure from 
the top down. They’re [i.e., the fore- 
man] taught to be tough. 

Most assembly line workers have 
little interest in their jobs; many of 
them actively dislike their work, es- 
pecially the constant “pressure” of the 
moving line. Often “management” 
seems to them like an impersonal 
force, uninterested in them as in- 
dividuals, preventing them from doing 
things they like, depriving them of 
full expression—in short, a second 
source of unwelcome pressure. There- 
fore, a “good” foreman, from these 
workers’ points of view, is a source 
of help and protection from the pres- 
sures of the job and the pressure 
exerted by management. When work- 
ers’ goals are sharply differentiated 
from management’s goals, a foreman 
who identifies himself too readily 
with managements’ objectives, as 
workers conceive these objectives, is 
resented. Workers who complain 
that their foreman’s new-found au- 
thority has “gone to his head” 
implying that they resent having a 
foreman act too much like “manage- 
ment” just because he has been made 
a foreman. Some workers were bit- 
terly surprised at the ways in which 
a man they had worked with had 
“changed” upon being made a fore- 
man. In Plant Y it was largely be- 
cause of the external pressures im- 
posed by the technology of the mov- 
ing assembly line and by management 
(the agent responsible for these pres- 
sures) that most workers perceived 
and resented these changes in behavior 
so acutely. 
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In the same way, the technological 
environment was responsible for the 
large number of complaints about 
foremen refusing to let a man who 
was sick or injured go to the hospital. 
Before explaining why this was so, 
here are some examples of these com- 
plaints. Notice the intense and even 
irrational bitterness which is ex- 
pressed in some of these comments. 


§] We got four foremen. They all get on 
fair. Pretty slow on a_ hospital pass, 
though. When you cut your finger on 
something and yell for relief, he hands 
you a Band-Aid. You could bleed to 
death before you get relief. He hopes 
you'll forget it by the time it takes to 
bring the relief man over. Same thing 
with a cold or headache. Foreman hands 
you an aspirin. Sometimes you got a 
cramp and want relief. It takes them 
so long to bring a relief man over, you 
gotta just drop your tools and go. 


{| Rather than send you to the hospital, 
the foremen keep aspirin in their lockers 
and give them to you if you say you 
don’t feel too good . . . I know another 
forman who used tq, keep Band-Aids in 
his pocket for you if you got cut—he 
didn’t want you going to the hospital. 
I got hit on the head a couple days ago 
—something fell from the ceiling. It 
was about 3:30 when it happened and 
we were knocking off at four that day. 
I was a little dizzy, but I didn’t say 
anything because my foreman wouldn’t 
let me go anyway. .. . So when I came 
in the next day, I told the foreman I 
had to get relief at 9 o’clock to go to 
the hospital . I didn’t get to the 
hospital until 4 o’clock because that 
son-of-a-bitch didn’t get me any relief. 


1 Oh, yes, another thing, You get 


this ‘oun, because it isn’t often we've 
got a chance to sound off like this. The 
foremen have Band-Aids. When a man 
gets a cut, the foreman treats them to 
a Band-Aid. Actually, the foremen go 
against the contract every time they do 
that, because they can’t refuse a man a 
trip to the hospital. 


Whether these incidents actually oc- 
curred as workers reported them is 
not the point. As the last comment il- 
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lustrates, workers often seem to seize 
upon some such “violation of the 
contract” to dramatize their general 
feeling of irritation against an en 
vironment and a management which 
seems to them impersonal and unin- 
terested in their problems. “It isn’t 
often that we get a chance to sound 
off like this.” It appears that given 
the chance to “sound off,” many 
workers recalled and perhaps embel- 
lished incidents which allegedly in- 
volved refusal of relief to go to the 
hospital, because such incidents il- 
lustrated so vividly the general feeling 
of irritation and discontent which 
these workers wanted to express. 


Honest Differences of Opinion 


Also, it is important to realize that 
a belief by workers that they are un- 
justly refused temporary relief from 
their jobs is almost inevitable on an 
assembly line. Most of the jobs have 
to be filled continuously when the 
line is running. Relief men are pro- 
vided to fill in when a worker has to 
be away from his job for personal 
needs. When absenteeism is severe, 
relief men are also sometimes used to 
take the jobs of workers who are ab- 
sent. When a worker becomes sick or 
injured on the job, he has to get his 
foreman’s permission to leave his job 
in order to get to the hospital. Be- 
cause of high absenteeism, foremen 
did not always have a relief man 
available. Therefore, because of the 
very nature of the work and the pres- 
sures of the moving line, conflicts in- 
evitably arise between a worker who 
thinks that his injury or illness should 
allow him to go to the hospital and 
a foreman who may be forced to shut 
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down his section of the line if the 
worker leaves his station. Under these 
circumstances, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that the worker’s and the 
foreman’s perception of the serious- 
ness of a man’s illness or injury will 
agree with each other. When workers 
bitterly complain that foremen keep 
them from going to the hospital when 
they need medical attention, it does 
not necessarily mean that these fore- 
men are acting in an inhumane fash- 
ion. Nor does it necessarily mean 
that some workers are deliberate 
malingerers using minor injuries or 
illnesses as an excuse to get off their 
jobs, as some members of management 
believe. The truth is simply that a 
difference of opinion between workers 
and foremen on the question of go- 
ing to the hospital has been built into 
the foreman-worker relationship be- 
cause of the technological require- 
ments of the job, especially when ab- 
senteeism is high. 

In addition to absenteeism, a major 
problem in many mass-production 
plants is turnover, especially among 
new hires. Constant turnover makes 
the foreman’s job much more difficult. 
Management, recognizing this, is in- 
terested in persuading workers not to 
leave. Therefore, it was especially 
striking that a number of workers in 
our study claimed that management, 
or more specifically, the foreman, ex- 
pressed the attitude, “If you don’t 
like it here, why don’t you quit?” 
One worker, for instance, told of 
asking his foreman to be excused 
from Saturday overtime work because 
his mother was visiting him for the 
weekend. His foreman’s response 
was, “You have a job with company 
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Y, and if you don’t do it, there’s 
plenty outside who will.” He then 
had a “damn hot argument” with his 
foreman which, as the worker pointed 
out, could have been avoided if the 
foreman had “used diplomacy.” Here 
are some other examples: 


{ [The foremen] don’t treat the em- 
ployees like human beings . . . My fore- 
man told me recently, “If you can’t 
keep up with the job, why don’t you 
quit? There’s plenty of others outside 
waiting . . .” I don’t think that’s the 
company policy. I don’t think [the 
corporation president] would like that, 
because he’s pretty old himself. 


§ The company don’t care about the 
men and does nothing for them. Be- 
cause I asked to be changed to a dif- 
ferent department and | asked for a 
break, they ignored me. Nobody gets 
a break in there. They have their own 
motto, “production,” and that’s all that 
counts. If the man can’t do it, they 
tell him “well, we'll get somebody else.” 
The work wouldn’t be bad if manage- 
ment would treat the men like human 
beings instead of like mules. If they’d 
talk to the men once in a while—but 
they don’t. They don’t care about the 
old fellows. They want new blood... 
They just say, “If you don’t want to do 
the job, we'll get somebody else.” 


{| The foreman says the company’s pay- 
ing for eight hours and they want the 
eight hours out of you. Another one of 
their favorite expressions is, “If you 
don’t like the job, quit.” ... I don’t 
think it’s the [fault of the] company. 
It’s the men who run it, the foreman 
and the superintendent. 

If foremen are going to help de- 
crease the costs of high turnover, and 
to keep all their jobs filled with men 
who can keep up with the line, it is 
important for 
their men from leaving. Yet some- 
times pressures are exerted on fore- 
men which lead them to act in ways 
which increase turnover, when they 
should decrease it. Especialiy on an 
assembly line, foremen are forced to 


them to discourage 
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“deal with” workers’ complaints about 
their jobs and to induce workers to 
perform quickly and constantly, work 
which many of them find highly dis- 
tasteful. In this situation it is possible 
to understand why a foreman might 
say to a worker who complains, “If 
you don’t like it here, why don’t you 
quit?” Understandable or not from 
the foremen’s point of view, to a 
worker such a statement, and the atti- 
tude behind it, certainly does not im- 
press him with management’s desire 
to discourage him from leaving the 
company. Thus, because of various 
pressures, many of them derived from 
the technology of the moving line, 
some foremen can find themselves 
caught in a vicious circle. By in- 
creasing workers’ feeling of being 
“not wanted,” they encourage rather 
than discourage the high absenteeism, 
turnover, and dissatisfaction which 
contribute to the pressures and lack 
of time which make foremen act that 
way in the first place. 


Conclusions 


These automobile assembly workers 
showed remarkable agreement as to 
the kind of behavior which makes a 
“good” foreman from their point of 
view. They said a good foreman 
should: 

e have competent technical knowl- 
edge about his job, and be fa- 
miliar with the work performed 
in his section; 

e avoid the use of constant and un- 
necessary “pressure” in dealing 
with his men; 

e back his men up in relations with 
higher management, and be will- 
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ing to help out on the job by 
temporarily performing the work 
himself when necessary ; 


e avoid acting “high hat” or play- 
ing favorites; 

e understand his men’s points of 
view, recognize how they feel, 
listen to them and ask their 
advice; 


e avoid three specific kinds of dis- 
liked behavior: letting new-found 
authority go to his head, deny- 
ing a sick or injured worker re- 
lief to go to the hospital, and 
making statements such as “If 
you don’t like it here, why don’t 
you quit?” 

This article has been confined to 
workers’ opinions in one plant, be- 
cause the author believes that an ex- 
amination of one specific situation is 
valuable, especially where, as in this 
case, the problem being investigated 
is complicated and gives rise to some 
strong feelings. While the six types 
of behavior listed above may not have 
much value as general statements by 
themselves, the actual comments which 
workers made in illustrating these 
generalizations do help us to under- 
stand the behavior and attitude which 
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a foreman needs to have in order to 
establish good relations with his men. 
The most important underlying 
theme of these comments is the im- 
portance of the foreman’s ability, in 
relating himself to his men, to be 
interested in and sensitive to their 
points of view. How can this ability 
be increased by management? In part 
by providing the kind of training 
which includes realistic practice in 
thinking about and dealing with 
human situations.> But most im- 
portant is the extent to which manage- 
ment is interested in and sensitive to 
the foreman’s point of view. Re- 
search shows clearly that foremen 
have nearly the same ideas about what 
makes a good boss as workers have.* 
Management’s treatment of the fore- 
man influences the foreman’s behavior 
towards his men. It is to be hoped 
that studies like the one reported here 
may help to increase management’s 
interest in and sensitivity to the con- 
crete problems of human relations 
which exist at the worker and the 
foreman level. 
8A. Zaleznik, Foreman Training in a Growing 


Enterprise, Boston, Division of Research, Har- 
vard Business School, 1951. 

4C. R. Walker, R. H. Guest, A. N. Turner, 
The Foreman on the Assembly Line, (in press), 
especially Chapter IV. 
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. . - Most personnel executives would agree 
that three of the basic objectives of any com- 
pensation program are: to pay in accordance 
with value received, to provide a continuing 
incentive for better performance, and to pay 
enough to attract and hold competent people. 
But what practical steps must be taken to 
realize these goals? 


The “‘Results’’ Approach to Salaries 


EDWARD C. SCHLEH* 


WHATS A JOB worth? When should 
you pay more? Conversely, when 
should you pay less? 

Here is the answer, according to 
the “results” approach: Pay for (1) 
control of costs or profit, (2) increased 
sales, and (3) improved service. 

This answer provides clear objec- 
tives and principles for salary admin- 
istration. Consequently, it helps the 
top executive both to guide his salary 
administration along a sound and 
consistent course, and to establish his 
salary program as a positive, stimulat- 
ing force in the company. 

How can objectives and principles 
for a salary program be established? 
First of all, let’s look at salary admin- 
istration simply as part of an over- 
all personnel program. As such, it 
should aim at fullfilling the purpose 
of the personnel program itself. 

What is a sound objective for a 
personnel program? Let me ask this. 
“Shouldn’t a personnel objective tie 
in with company purposes? Shouldn’t 
the program be required to contribute 


* Management 


Minn. 


Consultant, Minneapolis, 


in its own way to the over-all com- 
pany welfare, just as accounting, sales, 
production, or any other function 
must?” From this point of view, an 
over-all personnel objective may be 
set down as: To get the most value 
for the payroll dollar in the long run.* 
How can the salary program fit into 
this over-all personnel objective? In 
the author’s experience, three major 
principles may be established for 
guiding salary administration toward 
this objective: 


1. Employees should be paid, as 
far as possible, according to the 
value of their contribution to 
the company’s welfare. 


2. The whole salary program as 
such (this includes any kind 
of money payments) should be 
regarded as an incentive toward 
more work, better work, or 
more important work, 


3. Enough should be paid to get 
and hold the competent people 
that are needed. 


1See_ the \auther's article, ‘“‘Personnel Policy— 
A Track to Run On,” Personnet, May, 1954. 
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Figure 1 


Organization is the Starting Point 


The sound starting point of a good 
salary program is a clearly defined 
organization, setting forth the re- 
sponsibility, the authority, and the re- 
lationships between key employees. 
In other words, the first essential is 
to be clear on the results that are ex- 
pected from every job. This is a point 
that is all too often forgotten in a 
salary program. It is important to 
know what you are paying for before 
you decide how much you should pay. 


You might start with the results 
expected from the top, perhaps the 
general manager or president. From 
there, work down to a divisional 
manager, then to the results expected 
from the next level of jobs and so on 
down through the company. This 
makes it necessary to define the re- 


2 See the author’s article, “Organization Dynam 
ics,” in PEersONNEL, January, 1952. 


sults of lower jobs that are consistent 
with and flow into the results expect- 
ed of the jobs above them; it thus 
insures unified effort throughout. It 
also highlights work that does not 
contribute to a supervisor’s results. 
This can then be either changed or 
eliminated before salaries are set. An 
example of such a flow chart is shown 
in Figure 1. 

If a salary plan is to give maxi- 
mum incentive to real accomplish- 
ment, each job must be set up sound- 
ly and a man must know what is 
expected of him. It is extraordinary 
how often jobs are set up in such a 
way that it is almost impossible for 
their holders to give maximum value 
to the company. For example, a super- 
intendent in a metal fabricating plant 
had 15 foremen reporting to him di- 
rectly. His span of control was much 
broader than he could possibly handle. 
As a result, the work suffered. In a 
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case like this it would be unrealistic 
to set a salary based on broad personal 
control when in actual practice it 
cannot be fully exercised. 

Sometimes, jobs are set up with 
insufficient authority to make the 
decisions that are necessary to achieve 
the expected result. For instance, a 
methods engineer in a food products 
company had no authority to experi- 
ment with various set-ups, Consequent- 
ly, he accomplished little. In other 
words, in this case, decentralization 
had not gone far enough. In such 
circumstances, to set a salary in line 
with expected results may be ridic- 
ulous. The man is unlikely to achieve 
them because he lacks the authority 
to make the necessary decisions. 

Again, supervisors and executives 
may retain relatively unimportant re- 
sponsibilities while delegating im- 
portant ones. An accounting super- 
visor in a specialty house spent most 
of his time on routine posting. Two 
leadmen actually supervised the group. 
In this situation, the important re- 
sponsibilities were assumed by the 
less valuable employees. Salaries truly 
based on the value of the respon- 
sibilities handled might place ‘he 
subordinate’s compensation — higher 
than that of the supervisor. In such 
a case, responsibilities should be re- 
arranged and the supervisor given the 
more important work to do before 
salaries are set up. 

A persistent problem is how to 
define staff results so that they do 
not interfere with line results. Further, 
staff jobs must be so set up as to give 
staff people some scope for action, so 
that they can effect real accomplish- 
ments for the company, and thus earn 
their salaries. It is difficult to deter- 
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mine a sound salary for a staff man 
unless his job is set up in such a way 
that (1) a worthwhile result is ex- 
pected of him, and (2) it is possible 
for him to accomplish it. 

Sometimes a company has a com- 
mittee operation which in effect re- 
lieves men of personal responsibility 
for important results. This may reduce 
the possibility of any real results be- 
ing accomplished by the individual. 
In this situation, a man’s salary 
should not be based on results for 
which the committee, not he, is re- 
sponsible. 

There are many other organization 
problems that should be cleared up 
before any salary work gets under 
way. Basically, there must be a defini- 
tion of what each man is expected to 
accomplish, and his job must be so set 
up as to minimize the obstacles in 
his path. There is then a clear means 
of stimulating a man through the 
salary program. In salary work, de- 
fining the organization is like taking 
one’s bearings on a cruise. It gives 
sound direction. 


Evaluating Jobs by "Results" 


If it is accepted that employees 
should be paid as closely as possible 
according to their value to the com- 
pany, job evaluation will generally be 
focussed on the employee’s effect on 
costs, profits and sales.® 


This is especially true in super- 
visory and staff jobs. There are some 
office jobs whose effect on cost or 


sales is difficult to establish. This 
may be true, for example, of a sales 


8 See the author’s article, 
to Office Job 
Review, April, 


“A Logical Approach 
Evaluation,”” THe MANAGEMENT 
1950. 
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correspondent or a general ledger 
bookkeeper. However, the effort is 
well repaid. Determining the effect 
that a job should have on costs or 
sales (even though it may be only a 
rough estimate) is almost always 
worthwhile in singling out (1) the 
importance of the job itself, (2) the 
most important parts of the job, and 
(3) the parts of the job that should 
be emphasized by the employee. 


Skills De-emphasized 


As can readily be seen, this ap- 
proach de-emphasizes education, ex- 
perience, and background generally in 
setting salaries. In many evaluations, 
undue emphasis on skill factors has 
very often resulted in poor job set- 
up, poor placement, and in less value 
to the company for the payroll outlay. 
For example, the accounting super- 
visor of an investment firm insisted 
that he needed an accounting college 
graduate to do work that was semi- 
routine bookkeeping. Requiring an 
accounting graduate on the job over- 
stated the actual requirements for it. 

A similar problem may crop up in 
rating a job that requires the handling 
of many details. In actual practice, 
most of the work may be somewhat 
routine and have little effect on the 
company. In such a case, emphasis on 
education and experience in the job 
evaluation will fail to show up this 
weakness, and a comparatively high- 
priced employee may be placed in 
work that should be at a lower pay 
ievel. This results not only in exces- 
sive cost but often in poor placement, 
with dissatisfaction on the job. 

An interesting point arises in con- 
nection with staff jobs—personnel, 
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accounting, inspection, etc. Defining 
the results expected, and trying to 
rate their effect on the company, will 
often help to steer staff jobs to more 
effective work. The parts of the job 
that are of real value are thus singled 
out. In some cases, little contribution 
can be discovered in the way the staff 
work is being done. Here, the “re- 
sults” evaluation will often lead to 
emphasis on more worthwhile ac- 
tivities. 

This was true, for example, of an 
interviewing job in the personnel de- 
partment of a lumber company, at a 
period when the company was doing 
no hiring. “Results” evaluation showed 
little contribution to the company and 
led to a realignment of duties during 
this period, so that the man could pay 
his way. 

In a chemical company, the process 
of defining results expected uncovered 
a record section keeping records of 
doubtful use. This was highlighted 
when the job rating in effect asked, 
“How do these records help the com- 
pany?” 

In another business, the controller’s 
function had disintegrated to the point 
where so-called controls were merely 
“dead” records. Job evaluation show- 
ed that they weren’t active controls 
leading to corrective action. As a re- 
sult, the setup was changed to make 
each control an active one. This, in- 
cidentally, led to the elimination of 
many of the records. 

In short, evaluating jobs by results 
tends to point up true value. 

Another feature of the “results” 
approach is that supervisory jobs 
often rate higher when other methods 
of evaluation are used. The benefits 
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to be gained by the company through 
good supervision are emphasized. 
Supervision is given weight in that 
its effect on company operation is 
highlighted. 

If the immediate supervisor is in 
on the evaluation work (and the auth- 
or believes that he should be) the 
important results to be expected from 
his subordinates are highlighted for 
him. This leads him to a better view 
of each of the jobs under him, in the 
light of their possible value to the 
company. Hence, he is able to do a 
better job of supervising. 

“Results” descriptions stress what 
the man in the job should contribute 
to the company welfare. Thus, they 
guide employees toward valuable ac- 
complishment, and provide a better 
incentive to doing work that helps 
the company most. 

By emphasizing the employee’s ef- 
fect on costs, sales, and so forth, the 
best people are likely to be doing 
the most valuable jobs. The most 
valuable jobs rate the highest and are, 
therefore, the ones to which the bet- 
ter employees are promoted. 


Decentralization Tends to Follow 


Over-all, defining the organization 
and evaluating the results expected 
from each job tends to bring about 
a decentralization of authority. Eval- 
uating the results expected from each 
job outlines the area of decision-mak- 
ing at every level rather than con- 
centrating it all at the top. Thus, the 
“results” approach tends to relieve ex- 
ecutives and at the same time to de- 
velop the men under them. 

A standard position description for a 
division controller is shown in Figure 2. 
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How Do Surveys Help? 


One question that must be an- 
swered is: “How should salary sur- 
veys be used?” In the author’s opin- 
ion, the principle that applies here 
is the one mentioned earlier: pay 
enough to get and hold competent 
people. Such surveys should pri- 
marily be used to set the over-all 
salary structure. However, they should 
not be used to set everything—size of 
ranges, increases, and so on. 

How should wage surveys be ap- 
plied?* Should you be equivalent to, 
above, or below the average? Here 
again, the principle of paying enough 
to get and hold competent employees 
should be followed. You will generally 
find that if you are within 10 per 
cent of the average paid by good com- 
panies, your salary structure will be 
adequate to do this. In some cases, 
you may want to be a little higher 
especially on beginning jobs. This is 
the rate by which you are known in 
the community. In a very tight labor 
market, it should be closely watched. 
Keep in mind, though, that many 
other things besides salary influence a 
person’s choice of employer. 

Which companies should you com- 
pare with—those in your own indus- 
try, national concerns, local ones, and 
so on? Again, the principle of paying 
enough to get and hold competent 
employees applies. This, in fact, is 
a competitive rule. Simply ask your- 
self: “Who are the competitors for 
this type of employee?” For rank and 
file employees such as clerks, stenogra- 
phers, etc., you will probably find that 
almost any good local firm is a com- 


*See the author’s article, “How Do You Use 
Wage Surveys?”’ PersonNeEL, September, 1949 
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STANDARD PosiTION DESCRIPTION 











Position: Division Controller Date Rated: 
Department: Controller's Division: 

Position Responsible for the control of all accounts (prompt pointing up 
Objective of need for action) of the division; for efficiently producing 


all accounting and office services to the division. 





Duties and Promptly recommends needed policies on office, accounting, tax, 
Responsi- credit, insurance, collections, and all control functions for 


biliti the division. 
111L1es 


Establishes cost controls on all functions of the division and 
forcibly presents data to members of supervision in order 
to get action on them. 


Points out significant trends in accounts through his accounting 
procedure. 

Provides office services to all members of the division at the low- 
est possible cost. 

Keeps credit losses for the division to optimum level without 
creating customer ill-will. 

Gets action on significant cost trends. 

Gets complete insurance coverage for the division at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Develops accurate costing of products of the division for estimates. 

Keeps tax and property records to the best advantage of the 
division. 

Cuts paper work to a minimum and eliminates duplication of 
records. 

Keeps inventory records so that he can keep all executives in 


his division advised of level and trend of all types of inven- 
tories. 


Carries out related duties of the position. 











FIGURE 2 (page 1) 
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Costs | 


May prevent loss by securing action over-all on controls, on purchasing, 
production, manufacturing expense, office procedure, sales, budgets, 
manufacturing scrap loss, bonus time on non-productive items, cost 
on tools, incentive, down time, rework and quality control in his 


division. $5000-4 
Makes savings on purchasing through analysis of price trends and watch- 
ing charges (traffic costs, etc.) in his division. 1000-3 


Aids in holding sales costs in his division down by segregation of profit- 
able items, presenting costs of specials—making sure price is real- 


istic compared to cost—control of sales expense. 3000-4 
Makes sure that personal property taxes in his division are kept to a 
minimum by good inventory and accounting methods. . 2000-3 


Gets best system of accounting for his division for income tax purposes. 1000-4 
Credits pretty much routine. 


Makes sure insurance in his division is adequate and at lowest possible 
cost. 








1000-4 
Sales | 
Little or no effect on sales. 
Supervision | 
| 
; 7 ‘ c c 
Office Supervisor 1 —— 
Cost Head 1 | ec le 
General Accountant ] 
— c c 
Credit Manager 1 - omen 
Statistical Supervisor 1 c c 


100% a ae 





Knowledge | 


Must be able to set up and approve over-all accounting, cost control and budget 
systems. 


Must have over-all operating knowledge of all departments in his division. 


Must know company application of various taxes, traffic rates, and insurance 
coverage. 








Personal Requirements 





Contacts various other executives to get action on controls. 








FIGURE 2 (page 2) 
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petitor. For technical or executive em- 
ployees, it might be as well to make 
a wider comparison; perhaps _na- 
tionally. When it comes to consider- 
ing specialists for a certain industry, 
such as insurance actuaries, quite 
obviously the specific type of com- 
pany concerned ought to be surveyed. 


Setting the Salary Range 


After jobs have been evaluated, a 
bracketing system of some kind and 
salary ranges are generally set up. 
What should the range be: 20 per 
cent, 30 per cent, 50 per cent, etc.? 
Ordinarily, the answer to this comes 
from the incentive principle. What 
range is necessary to provide the 
needed incentive for accomplishment? 
How far is the incentive effective? 

The author has found that, as a 
rule of thumb, a 30 per cent range 
seems to give the most value on non- 
exempt jobs. Generally, smaller ranges 
than this seem to reduce incentive, and 
larger ones don’t seem to give the 
added value for the extra money. For 
exempt jobs, 40 per cent seems to be 
more satisfactory; and in executive 
positions, an even broader range than 
this seems to be more effective. The 
broader money incentive at higher 
levels is further justified by the fact 
that the results of sound 
are more extensive. 


decisions 


It is not often realized that at every 
salary level there seems to be a 
point where money incentive has a 
particularly strong effect. Beyond this 
point, its effect is reduced. For ex- 
ample, a grain company found that 
a $200-a-month accounting clerk was 
quite stimulated by the possibility of 
a $60 increase over a period of time. 
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Beyond $60, the money seemed to 
mean much less. A $500-a-month de- 
partment head in a wholesale firm 
seemed to work hard for a $200 in- 
crease over a period of time. The 
possibility of earning another $200 a 
month beyond that added very little 
in stimulating him to further worth- 
while work. In other words, there 
often seems to be little added incentive 
value in providing more than a normal 
raise opportunity on a job. 

Another point to consider is the 
amount of overlap between ranges. 
How much overlap should there be? 
Here the incentive principle applies 
again. How much incentive is needed 
for promotions? What jobs should 
be promoted from and to? Generally 
speaking, the author has found that 
the most effective answer to these 
questions is about a 50 per cent over- 
lap. When the overlap is more than 
this, there may not be the needed 
incentive (through bracketing) to 
encourage people to move from one 
job to another. If the overlap is less. 
it’s difficult to justify the differences in 
job grades. This may vary a little, 
however, in the over-all system. At 
times, it’s wise to have more overlap 
at the bottom brackets, to provide the 
incentive to take a little higher job 
that is generally recognized as more 
important. 

Where do salary surveys come in 
here? If the purpose of the range 
is to provide an incentive to accom- 
plishment, surveys will probably add 
little in setting ranges. However, they 


may be used as corroborating 


evi- 
dence of the way employees are likely 
to react to a particular kind of range 
system. 
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Why Give a Raise? 


How should you give a raise? From 
the “results” point of view, the pri- 
mary principle to consider is the in- 
centive principle. In a merit system, 
it is assumed that raises are given 
to encourage people to do a better 
job. With this as a premise, it seems 
advisable to first set up standards of 
performance (even though they may 
be rough or estimated ones) on every 
job. “Results” job descriptions gen- 
erally indicate appropriate standards. 
To justify his job, a sales promotion 
man might be expected to get a cer- 
tain number of new customers. A 
sales correspondent, perhaps, might be 
expected to answer a certain number 
of inquiries a day without kickbacks. 
Examples of standards of performance 
and results expected for the jobs of 
switchboard operator and plant super- 
intendent are shown in Figure 3. 

All that is needed is to ask: “Why 
did we set up this job? What do we 
expect to get from it?” These ques- 
tions apply to staff as well as to line 
jobs. Further, every employee should 
know what the standard of perform- 
ance for his job is. His performance 
should be compared (if only approxi- 
mately) with the standard. This will 
be the basis for an increase. 


Develop Merit Appraisals That 
Steer to Results 


These should be inte- 
grated with the merit appraisal sys- 


standards 


tem. Rate the employee’s accomplish- 
ment of the results that were evalu 
ated under the job evaluation plan. 
The process is thus a twofold one. 
First, you rate what you expect from 
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the job, and write your job descrip- 
tions accordingly; then you gauge 
whether the employee has 
plished the results expected. 

This approach highlights the staff 
and line relationship. It is often 
claimed that responsibility for the 
same result should not be assigned to 
two people; but in actual practice the 
author has found that in setting up 
a staff job this rule is almost always 
violated. For example, in a certain 
job shop a production schedule man 
was supposed to effect the most effici- 
ent schedule of runs, while the plant 
manager was responsible for the ef- 
ficient operation of the plant. Both 
therefore, were interested in efficient 
schedules. There should be a basis for 
giving double credit for effective 
scheduling. In effect, the line must 
get full credit for results; but the 
staff man must get full credit for 
them also. If appraisal does not point 
this out clearly, much may have been 
lost in developing a staff-line coopera- 
tion that gets things done. 


accom- 


New values of a job are often dis- 
covered through the “results” ap- 
proach. In a_ bank, the tellers were 
the only contact with certain custom- 
ers. When the job of a teller was 
looked at from the standpoint of 
“results,” the officer in charge asked 
himself, “How can this job best con- 
tribute to the bank?” It was apparent 
that a teller could develop loan, in- 
surance, or further deposit business 
for the bank. He could refer a cus- 
tomer who came to him to the ap- 
propriate officer when the account 
showed that the custcmer might be 
interested in further bank service. 
This could be included in his ap- 
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praisal and considered when review- 
ing his performance for increases. 

As with job evaluation, the “re- 
sults” approach for the most part de- 
emphasizes knowledge and _ skill in 
merit appraisals, unless they produce a 
result. In other words, while knowl- 
edge and skill may be helpful in get- 
ting a result, it is the result which is 
valued and upon which the emphasis 
is placed. 

By and large, merit rating based 
on this approach generally appears 
more practical to the employee. He 
feels that the appraisal fits his job, 
and he knows what is expected of 
him. 


Automatic Increases 


In general, automatic raises don’t 
tie in with the incentive principle be- 
cause, as a rule, they are not based 
on actual accomplishment. For ex- 
ample, a senior clerk in a financial 
house was given an automatic in- 
first of the year. He 
didn’t relate it to his accomplishment. 
In fact, he tended to emphasize duties 


crease every 


that were not important on his job. 


Length-of-service increases pose a 


similar problem. They emphasize only 
service with the company. In a chem- 
ical company, research engineers were 
given raises based primarily on their 
length of service. As a result, they 
tended to emphasize long, general re- 
search projects that never seemed to 
come to an end. For several years, 
little was produced that was of any 
real value to the company. It may be 
argued that length-of-service increases 
provide an incentive to stay with the 
company. However, this seems rather 
a minor advantage compared with the 
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incentive toward accomplishment. In 
fact, it is often the less efficient em- 
ployee who is encouraged to stay. 


Bonuses 


How should you look at bonuses? 
In general, the incentive rule should 
apply here, as well as the rule about 
paying for value received. What are 
the conditions that make a money in- 
centive more effective? These seem 
to be: 

a. Each job has a standard of perform- 
ance and the employee knows what 
the standard is. 

. Salary payments are based on what 
is accomplished, compared with the 
standard. 

. Payments are made as 
earned, as far as possible. 


they are 


. The employee feels that he has con- 
trol of the accomplishment measured 
by the standard. 

», Over-all, the employee feels that both 
the standard and the evaluation of 
his performance are fair. 


These rules are a help in deciding 
on a bonus plan and once it has been 
decided upon, in making it more effec- 
tive for the company. (Incidentally, it 
might also be pointed out that, if you 
pay bonuses on a job for outstanding 
work, it is a moot point whether the 
upper half of your merit range is 
needed. Ordinarily, the midpoint of a 
range is paid for good average work 
and the upper half is a merit range 
for unusual performance. If you pay 
both a superior merit range and extra 
bonuses for good output you may be 
doubling up.) 
that is 
measured performance usually fits the 
rules we have laid out—for example, a 
standard hour plan for a typing pool, 
or perhaps a plan for a sales manager 
based on net sales profit. However, 


A bonus based on direct 
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as you get farther away from such a 
measured bonus, bonus plans have to 
be examined more carefully. 


Someone may suggest the advisa- 
bility of setting up a general profit- 
sharing plan. What is its effect as 
an incentive? General profit-sharing 
plans tend to fit the incentive rule 
better in the case of a small company 
with an integrated product. Profit- 
sharing plans for members of the 
executive group other than the gen- 
eral manager can backfire because 
they do not conform to incentive 
requirements. For example, a plant 
manager in a machinery equipment 
company carried through an effec- 
tive cost-reduction program in a year 
when sales dropped. The distribution 
of management profits was small. He 
became sour, because he felt that 
he had little direct control of the 
profits that determined his bonus. 


Limits to Incentive In Bonus Plans 


When paying bonuses, keep in mind 
the fact that, as with the merit range, 
it is questionable whether there is any 
incentive beyond a certain point. If 
you have worked on sales commission 
plans, you will probably have noted 
that a salesman often relaxes after he 
has earned a certain amount of in- 
centive money. He isn’t as stimulated 
by the prospect of additional large 
earnings as you might expect. In fact, 
windfall commissions often retard 
rather than stimulate extra effort. It 
is well to consider this fact in any 
kind of bonus plan; to get the best 
results, the bonus opportunity should 
be related to the basic or expected 
pay of the employee concerned. 
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Setting Miscellaneous Payment Plans 


In a salary program, many other 
miscellaneous payments to employees 
have to be considered. In every case, 
the three principles previously out- 
lined will help in making decisions 
so that the greatest value is obtained 
from the payments. Often, the impor- 
tant question is: “How much is needed 
to provide an incentive to get the job 
done?” This approach can lead to 
surprising conclusions. For example, 
a financial house found that the mar- 
ket for night crews on an IBM oper- 
ation was primarily made up of wom- 
en who wanted to work nights. A 
night premium wasn’t really necessary 
to induce them to work at that time. 
On the other hand, the supervisors 
were drawn from the day crew. It 
helped to have a night premium for 
them, to interest them in working on 
the night shift. 

A similar problem arises with over- 
time. If you look at overtime simply 
as extra pay to induce people to work 
on special rush jobs, you become 
much more realistic in deciding on it. 
There is the same situation in the 
case of pay for time not worked. Why 
should you pay for it? Are you get- 
ting value for it? It seems easier to 
solve such problems realistically by 
applying our three over-all salary 
principles. 


Office vs. Factory Pay 


Manufacturing firms are often con- 
cerned about relationship between the 
pay in the office and that in the fac- 
tory. Is this an important factor in 
getting the most value for the salaries 
you pay? First of all, is it necessary 
to consider it in order to get people 
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to work in the office? In the author’s 
experience, the answer is usually no. 
Ordinarily, people want to work in 
the office. As a general rule, if the 
salary structure in an office is com- 
parable with that of other good offices 
in the area, there is no unusual dif- 
ficulty in getting people. 

From an incentive point of view, 
there is probably little relationship 
between most salaried jobs and hour- 
ly-paid plant jobs. However, you may 
want to consider the incentive value 
of relating the pay of plant supervis- 
ory and staff jobs to that of hourly- 
paid plant jobs. This might need to be 
weighed carefully if promotions from 
plant jobs to certain supervisory or 
staff positions are contemplated. 

Looking at the office vs. plant prob- 
lem from the point of view of paying 
according to value given, it will be 
found that in many cases a man on 
the plant job actually controls more 
value for the company than an office 
employee. For example, a kettle oper- 
ator in a chemical factory ran several 
batches of solution a day. If he made 
a slight error in weighing or timing, 
a $1000 batch might have to be 
scrapped. How often does it happen a 
man in a “regular” office job can, by 
one slight error, cause a $1000 loss to 
the company? It has been the author’s 
experience that, in many cases, plant 
jobs are so set up that the man in the 
plant often has a substantial control 
of company value. This seems to be 
increasingly the case as companies 
acquire more equipment per man. 

On the whole, therefore, in the light 
of the basic objective of getting the 
most return for the payroll dollar, it 
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seems questionable whether the prob- 
lem of office vs. factory pay need 
normally be a matter of major con- 
cern to the executive. 


Conclusion 


In view of the variety of problems 
that have to be taken into account, it 
is difficult for a top executive to get 
maximum value from his salary pro- 
gram. Often, there seem to be few 
guide posts along the way. 

However, he can set the course for 
sound and consistent decisions on 
company salaries by taking the follow- 
ing steps: 

(a) Set objectives for 

the personnel program as a 
whole, so that it will aim at 
over-all company welfare just 
as the other 
tions do. 
Set “results” objectives for 
the salary program that will 
tie in with the over-all per- 
sonnel objective. 


“results” 


company func- 


A salary program based on _ these 
objectives can then be a valuable con- 
tributing function of the company. 
Finally, it may be mentioned that 
this “results” approach to salary ad- 
ministration has successfully 
applied in a number of companies to 


been 


jobs at all levels, from messenger to 
president. Among the businesses that 
have used it are various types of 
manufacturing concerns, mills, grain 
companies, financial houses, supply 
companies, and so on. Its underlying 
philosophy seem to make it 
adaptable to any kind of organiza- 
tion and to any position, 


would 





. . . Companies differ widely in their views of 
the industrial relations function, as well as in 
their decision-making processes. Starting from 
an outline of these differences, the authors 
develop a number of questions that should 
encourage further discussion of the organiza- 
tional role of the industrial relations executive 
and his staff. 


The Industrial Relations Function 
In Management 


Some Views on Its Organizational Status 


JOHN T. DUNLOP 
Harvard University 


AS THE IMPORTANCE of the industrial 
relations and personnel function in 
American industry has grown, discus- 
sion of its role in management has 
become more lively. Does the indus- 
trial relations department perform as 
“staff” or as “line”? Is the industrial 
relations officer or personnel adminis- 
trator best described as consultant, 
specialist, adviser, or as salesman of 
human relations? Or, is he really an 
effective decision-maker on matters 
affecting industrial relations in the 
organization? 

Experience with a variety of com- 
panies suggests that, in fact, indus- 
trial relations officers perform a va- 
riety of functions. Apparently, their 


CHARLES A. MYERS 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


relations to top management and to 
operating supervisors do not conform 
to any uniform or simple pattern. An 
industrial relations officer does not 
seem to have a consistent role even 
within a single company, for his func- 
tion may vary with the nature of the 
particular problems he is called upon 
to handle. Is this variety of experience 
simply the result of haphazard organ- 
ization, or does it reflect the conclu- 
sion that no basic organizational prin- 
ciples apply to the industrial relations 
function throughout industry? Can 
the differences among companies in 
the role of industrial relations be ex- 
plained in any systematic way? These 
questions raise fundamental issues for 


Autuors’ Note: This article has grown out of discussion between the authors in 
which they have not always reached complete agreement on all questions. We have like- 
wise discussed the issues with a variety of persons in management and labor relations 
circles. The article is designed to organize and to sharpen issues which we have found 
to provoke extended discussion. We invite those with varied experiences to write us 
their opinions and views. 
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management organization and are 
important for the future of labor- 
management relations. 


Divergent Views of the 
Industrial Relations Function 


1. Line and staff. The traditional 
view of the function of industrial re- 
lations starts with the formal distinc- 
tion between line and staff functions.? 
The line has the full and final author- 
ity to make all decisions. This respon- 
sibility can be delegated the 
line” but not extend to staff 
which is designed only to counsel and 
to advise. According to this view, the 
industrial relations department func- 
tions as staff. It advises and assists all 
levels of line management, 


“down 
does 


but has no 
authority over a line supervisor. There 
is thus a sharp cleavage between staff, 
which advises, and line, which decides. 

This emphasis on industrial rela- 
tions as a staff function and a line 
responsibility aims both at avoiding 
certain difficulties and at achieving 
certain results. First, it is an effective 
counter to the notion that operating 
supervision confine its attention 
to “getting out production” and leave 
industrial relations problems, which 
affect production results, to someone 
else—a functional division that, as 
McGregor has pointed out 
logically 
workable.” The 


settling grievances, 


can 


, “is psycho- 


absurd and in practice un- 


responsibility for 
for labor morale, 


1 Paul Pigors 
Administration, 


Inc., New York, 


and Charles A. Myers, eet 
McGraw-Hill Book omps 4 
1951 (2nd edition), Charen 3 
Also see, “Organization of the Personnel De 
partment,’”” PERSONNEL, May 1952, pp. 437-41; 
and (for a British view), L. Urwick, Per 
sonnel Management in Rel ation to Factory 
Organization, Institute of Labour Management, 
London, 1943, pp. 16-20 and 23 eee 

McGregor, ‘‘The 
Relations,”’ The 
Summer, 1948, p. 7. 


2 Douglas 
Human 
Issues, 


Staff Function in 
Journal of Social 
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and for the quality and amount of 
production cannot be bifurcated. Sec- 
ondly, it takes account of the fact that 
when an industrial relations officer 
makes decisions and carries them out, 
he is apt to become less effective as 
an influence upon and adviser to top 
management. He has a vested interest 
in his position and departmental bud- 
get and is less likely to be able to sit 
in detached judgment on the com- 
pany’s industrial relations and_per- 
sonnel practices. Thirdly, it may help 
to prevent immediate line supervisors 
from “passing the buck.” In many 
cases where industrial relations de- 
partments have had responsibility for 
decisions which properly belong to the 
line, the status and effectiveness of 
line supervision have been seriously 
undermined.* 

It may be noted that this view of 
the staff function of industrial rela- 
a . 
tions does not preclude line respon- 
sibilities within the industrial rela- 
tions department. The growth of spe- 
cialized activities, such as recruitment 
and testing, employee training, the 
administration of employee benefits 
and services, and the maintenance of 
a variety of employee records, has 
inevitably led to the establishment of 
centralized departments under the line 
3 @ Recent case studies of industrial relations illus 
trate this point. See, for example, the follow 
ing studies in the National Planning Associa- 
tion’s series on Causes of Industrial Peace 
Under Collective Bargaining: Crown-Zellerbach 
and the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry 
(Case Study No. 1); Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company (No. 2); and Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company (No. 3). The latter con 
tains a particularly good discussion of the 
effect of giving an industrial relations director 
line authority (pp. 8-10). See also Glenn 
Gardiner, “The Operating Executive and the 
Personnel Department,” in Personnel Fun: 
tions and the Line Organization, American 
Management Association, Personnel Series No 
121, 1948. For an example of an N.P.A. case 
study in which the industrial relations “oa 


appeared to have line status, see Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Company (No. 7). 
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supervision of an industrial relations 
officer. These are services performed 
for the benefit of the entire manage- 
ment organization, but in handling 
them, the industrial relations officer 
is a line manager. 

According to this first view, the 
function of the industrial relations 
officer follows from his specialized 
knowledge and skill in helping to 
formulate industrial relations policies 
and in knowing how to interpret and 
apply them. He is said to be more ef- 
fective with the line management as 
the source of authoritative informa- 
tion about policies and their inter- 
pretation, than as a promulgator of 
orders on what to do. 

2. Functional authority. A second 
view of the function of industrial re- 
lations is derived from the notion of 
“functional Here, the 
line of command varies with the prob- 
lem. The labor relations officer will be 
a part of the line of supervision on 


supervision.” 


personnel and labor relations ques- 
tions. Thus, a first line supervisor 
will report to different “superiors” 
depending on whether the question at 
issue is, for instance, quality control, 
labor relations, or production. While 
the main line or chain of supervision 
is concerned with production, several 
specialized or functional lines of su- 
pervision are also established. In this 
view, the labor relations officer is not 
primarily an adviser; he makes deci- 
sions on a limited range of issues. 
Any conflicts with other decisions 
made by other functional executives 
are resolved by the chief executive of 
the company. An industrial relations 
officer who has authority to make de- 
cisions, and is subject only to the 


Marcu, 1955 


chief executive, may in fact employ a 
variety of techniques. Like other exec- 
utives, he may use persuasion, or in- 
doctrination, or selling techniques 
rather than formal directives in the 
exercise of his authority.‘ 

3. A “third force.” A third pos- 
sible view of the function of the in- 
dustrial relations officer or depart- 
ment is drawn from foreign experi- 
ence. Although strange by American 
standards as a philosophy of indus- 
trial relations, it is occasionally found 
in this country in an approximate 
form. This view comes from India, 
where a Labour Welfare Officer is re- 
quired by statute in every firm with 
500 or more employees. This officer 
is expected to look after the various 
amenities or benefits provided for the 
workers, to hear their grievances, to 
deal with trade union representatives 
or works committees, and to be a sort 
of “mediator” between labor and 
management.® Thus, the personnel de- 
partment becomes a “third force” in 
labor-management relations. The in- 
dustrial relations function is not seen 
in terms of line or staff. The function- 
al responsibility for industrial rela- 
tions is apparently carried to the ex- 
treme point of being almost complete- 
ly independent from the rest of the 
management organization. 

The three divergent views of the 
industrial relations function outlined 
above—as an adviser to line manage- 
ment, as part of the line of supervi- 


See, Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the 


Executive, Harvard University 
bridge, 1942, pp. 161-84. 

5See Paul J. Collins, “The Role of Labour 
Welfare Officer,” in Proceedings of All-India 
Conference of Labour and Welfare Officers, 
Bombay, 1954; Jack Lee, “‘The Labour Welfare 
Officer in India,’’ Journal of the Institute of 
Personnel Management, xxxii, 1950, pp. 170-75. 


Press, Cam- 
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sion on certain personnel and labor- 
relations questions, subject only to 
top management, and as a mediator 
or “third force” between line manage- 
ment and labor organizations—may 
be said to represent competing philos- 
ophies of management and labor re- 
lations. It would be interesting to 
know how these beliefs are in fact 
distributed among American manage- 
ment. What practices do managements 
actually follow? Do they adopt dif- 
ferent views on the various types of 
industrial relations problems which 
confront them? Do their practices 
vary in any systematic way with com- 
pany size, unionization, age, or range 
of activities? This article is intended 
to encourage a more systematic and 
less discussion of these 
questions. The discussion needs to 
advance beyond the question whether 
industrial relations is a line or staff 
function. It should extend to a com- 
parison both of the experiences of 
companies with different views and 
of the way in which various types of 
industrial relations issues are handled. 


doctrinaire 


Evolution of Industrial Relations 
Functions 


The contemporary issues of the role 
of industrial relations may be more 
sharply highlighted by a brief review 
of the historical growth of its special- 
ized functions. Before World War I, 
and particularly in smaller companies, 
the foreman carried out virtually all 
personnel functions other than deter- 
mining general wage changes.® Since 
those days, a succession of major de- 
velopments has transformed the role 


®* There were some notable 
National Cash Register 
were not very numerous. 


exceptions like the 
Company, but these 
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of the foreman and created specialized 
management personnel. Each of these 
developments had its exaggerated as- 
pects, but one by one they have left 
a permanent mark on the organization 
of contemporary management.* 

The scientific management move- 
ment introduced many new methods 
of incentive pay and called attention 
to the importance of employee selec- 
tion and training.® 

The labor shortage in World War I 
produced overnight a generation of 
employment managers with deep con- 
cern over recruitment, training, and 
turnover. 


The welfare programs that have 
been developing since the Twenties 
have required sizeable personnel de- 
partments. 

The emergence of collective bar- 
gaining in the mass production in- 
dustries has necessitated significant 
changes in management organization. 
A much greater centralization of in- 
formation and considerably more uni- 
formity of policy are required to deal 
with a union.” There must be central 
responsibility in a company for ad- 
ministering and interpreting the con- 
tract, to preclude the union from play- 
ing off one plant or one supervisor 
against another. 

The growth of government activity 
in such matters as statistical report- 
ing, social security, unemployment 
compensation, wage and hour legisla- 


7See Don D. Lescohier and Elizabeth Brandeis, 
History of Labor in the United States, III, 
The Ma millan Company, New York, 1935, py 


22.2 
303-35. 


§ Milton Nadworny, Scientific Management and 


Labor, 1900-1940: An Historical Study, (6 be 
published by Harvard University Press). 

®See John T. Dunlop and James J. Healy, 
Collective Bargaining: Principles and Cases, 


1953, pp. 40-45. 
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tion, wage stabilization in times of 
international crisis, and labor rela- 
tions regulations has not only brought 
about changes in business policy but 
now requires elaborate organization 
for handling the prescribed records, 
for insuring conformity with the regu- 
lations, and for dealing with govern- 
ment agencies. 

The growth of industrial companies 
and the “professionalization” of man- 
agement have likewise affected the 
organization of personnel functions. 

Except in smaller firms, the suc- 
cessive impact of these developments 
has resulted in the evolution of per- 
sonnel and industrial relations de- 
partments with many specialized func- 
tions. The problem is to define the in- 
terrelations between these departments 
and other members of the manage- 
ment organization. 


THE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 


The decision-making process within 
a management organization varies 
with the type of problem or decision 
under consideration. A decision may 
be made in a number of ways: con- 
sidering a problem, applying a policy, 
choosing among, a number of sugges- 
tions, or accepting a recommendation. 
In the decision-making process, the 


interactions 


between industrial rela- 


tions officers and line managements 


are extremely complex. A_ general 
wage increase will typically involve 
higher levels of management than a 
grievance. At any stratum of 
management, decisions on a piece rate, 
a layoff, a discharge, a leave of ab- 
sence, an arbitration demand, or an 


accident or unemployment compensa- 


one 
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tion claim are likely to involve quite 
different sets of interests. 

Consider, for example, the “simple” 
problem of a discharge for miscon- 
duct. In many companies, the first- 
line supervisor has authority only to 
suspend the employee. Many consid- 
erations enter into the later decision 
either to discharge or to reinstate him. 
The industrial relations and produc- 
tion hierarchies may not evaluate 
them in exactly the same way. Among 
the factors that may have to be taken 
into account are the application of 
company rules; the effects on produc- 
tion; the importance of the employee 
to the particular operation and the 
availability of substitutes; what action 
has previously been taken in _ this 
sector of the company in similar cases; 
the prospects of an arbitrator’s deci- 
sion; the reaction of the union to the 
alternative courses of action contem- 
plated by management; the response 
of the employee’s immediate asso- 
ciates, including the prospects of a 
wildcat strike; the wishes of the 
immediate supervisor; the issue of 
possible violation of federal or state 
labor relations law, and so on. 

The circumstances of the case may 
vitally affect more than one sector of 
management. While the industrial re- 
‘ations department, for example, may 
be concerned with arbitration prece- 
dents or with union relations in im- 
pending negotiations, production su- 
pervision may be concerned with 
output standards. Both groups may 
be interested in the possible effects of 
the case on morale and discipline; the 
immediate supervisor may make it an 
issue of “either he goes or I do.” 
According to circumstances, the deci- 
sion may be influenced more by con- 
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siderations of labor relations or more 
by production or other standards. 

In the administration of an incen- 
tive system, the decision-making 
process typically involves a different 
set of interests within the manage- 
ment organization. The industrial en- 
gineering or standards department 
may develop a rate for a new or a 
changed job. But a final piece rate 
may involve extensive interchange be- 
tween the production and the indus- 
trial relations sectors of management, 
particularly if the union has objected 
to the proposed rate or standard. 
These interchanges will involve the 
evaluation of such considerations as 
labor costs, internal wage structure 
and relationships, union relations, etc. 
Circumstances may make it advisable 
for greater weight to be given to one 
of these factors than to the rest, or 
one division of management may con- 
tend or emphasize its interests more 
strongly than the others. 

The administration of a pension 
or a health and welfare program pre- 
sents yet still a different range of 
problems in decision-making. In such 
instances, the controller or fiscal offi- 
cers and the legal division may also 
be involved. The payment of a pen- 
sion to an employee may raise such 
issues as the interpretation of a pen- 
sion trust, the collective bargaining 
agreement, the effect that the creation 
of particular pension rights may have 
upon the financial status of the plan, 
retirement policy, etc. 

A review of the full range of the 
decisions that are ordinarily regarded 
as coming within the scope of indus- 
trial relations would likewise show 
that they almost invariably involve 
other sectors of management besides 
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the labor relations and personnel de- 
partments. At the same time, there are 
few decisions of management that do 
not involve, at least potentially, a 
labor-relations or personnel angle. 
However, although in some instances 
the labor relations interest is large 
and direct, in others it is remote. 

The process of decision-making sug- 
gests a series of propositions which 
may help to place the function of in- 
dustrial relations in a different per- 
spective from that envisaged in the 
traditional line-staff concept. Bearing 
in mind the fact that management pro- 
cesses are not so simple as to be readi- 
ly capsuled, this series may be out- 
lined as follows: 

a. As has been indicated, a variety 
of considerations, sometimes conflict- 
ing, enters into a management deci- 
sion. 


b. These separate considerations or 
interests are often presented by, or 
one might even say represented by, 
various formal departments or func- 
tional branches of the 
hierarchy. 


management 


c. Formal responsibility for a de- 
cision is to be distinguished from the 
place in the management organization 
in which the decision is “effectively 
made.” Ultimately, of course, conflicts 
between functional branches in man- 
agement can always be resolved by the 
chief executive. But to say that in- 
dustrial relations is a staff function, 
or that line officials have responsibility 
for industrial relations decisions, 
should mean something more than 
that the chief executive has final re- 
sponsibility for any decisions made 
below him in the management organi- 
zation. Ordinarily, it is possible to 
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determine the points at which the de- 
cisions are “effectively made.” These 
points may not correspond with formal 
authority. 

d. It is clear that, in fact, decisions 
on various “industrial relations” is- 
sues are “effectively made” at various 
peints in the management hierarchy. 
Some may be determined by the first- 
line supervisors, some by the plant 
superintendent; others will be made 
at various levels of the industrial re- 
lations department, or by industrial 
engineering; some will be taken by 
general counsel’s office, and still others 
by the top officials with final respon- 
sibility. Furthermore, the members of 
any organizational hierarchy or bu- 
reaucracy’® are sensitive to the points 
at which decisions on various issues 
are made. In its dealings with manage- 
ment, a union likewise gets to know 
these points and will “press” them 
wherever possible to secure the de- 
cisions it wants. 


e. A comparison of the experience of 
different companies would probably 
show that similar issues are considered 
and decisions are “effectively made” 
at quite different functional depart- 
ments and levels of the management 
hierarchy. For instance, in some man- 
agements the general counsel will 
make the effective decision whether a 
case should be taken to arbitration or 
not. In another company this deci- 
sion may be made by the industrial 
relations director, and in a third by 
the chief operating executive. In other 
words, companies vary considerably 
in their decision-making process. 
While some of the variations can be 


1® See, Robert K. Merton, et. al., (ed.), Reader 


in Bureaucracy, The 
Illinois, 1952. 


Free Press, Glencoe, 


Marcu, 1955 


attributed to differences in the type 
of industry, the size of operating units 
and general policies on the degree of 
centralization of management, many 
differences stem from basic concep- 
tions of the role and function of the 
industrial relations or personnel de- 
partment. The relationship between 
the chief industrial relations officer, 
whatever his title, and the top man- 
agement officers is also involved. 


f. The industrial relations function 
might be looked upon as a continuum 
of relationships with other parts of the 
organization, ranging all the way from 
rendering advice and service to the 
effective development of industrial re- 
lations policies, their implementation, 
and their control.’! In the latter ca- 
pacity, the industrial relations officer, 
by virtue of his special knowledge, if 
not of his hierarchical position, does 
wield considerable influence over line 
or operating executives. 


Starting-Points for Discussion 


As has been pointed out, the ways 
in which companies make industrial 
relations and personnel decisions show 
considerable diversity. In Company A, 
the industrial relations director and 
his department may in fact “effectively 
make” decisions on the interpretation 
of the contract and the application of 
persornel policies. They may also 
play a decisive part in shaping new 


1 This point is effectively made in one of the 
papers prepared for the Tenth International 
Management Congress at Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
February, 1954. Rune Hogland and Owe 
Soderman, Developing an Effective and Coop- 
erative Organization Structure, Foretagseko- 
nomiska Forskningsinstitutet vid Handelshog- 
skolan i Stockholm, 1954 (mimeographed), pp. 
11-12. This paper was based on a study of 
organizational problems in a number of 
Swedish firms. 
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policies, subject to the assent of the 
chief executive. In Company B, on 
the other hand, the industrial relations 
director and his department may ex- 
emplify the advisory role; the deci- 
sions are “effectively made” by op- 
erating officials below the top execu- 
tives. In many companies the arrange- 
ments are considerably more complex, 
and the interrelations of the different 
sectors of management are more sub- 
tle. In still others, the de facto indus- 
trial relations officer may have a dif- 
ferent title, such as general counsel, 
or assistant to the president or to the 
executive vice-president. 

This varied pattern prompts a num- 
ber of questions which, for conveni- 
ence, may be grouped under three 
main heads: 


1. Classification. Which of these 
arrangements is most common in 
American management experience? 
Are they related in any systematic 
fashion to company size, to degree of 
centralization, or to a particular in- 
dustry? There is need for further re- 
search into our classificatien of current 
organizational arrangements.!” 


2. Appraisal. Can the consequences 
of these various arrangements be de- 
termined? Can the characteristic fea- 
tures of a company’s industrial rela- 
tions or personnel experience be re- 
lated to the ways in which the deci- 
sions are made? How do they affect 
union-management relations? What 
influence do they have on the admin- 
istration of the collective bargaining 
agreement? There is need for an ap- 
praisal of the effects that various 


13See Helen Baker and Robert K. France, 
Centralization and Decentralization in Indus- 
trial Relations, Industrial Relations Section, 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 1954. 
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forms of organization of the indus- 
trial relations function may have upon 
a company and its management. Is 
the problem one of relative unimport- 
ance, with any possible variation of 
organization likely to ,yield equally 
satisfactory results, or is one form of 
organization clearly superior? Do the 
variations reflect primarily objective 
differences, such as company size, 
number of products, geographical 
spread of operations, etc.; or do they 
reflect differences in the theory of man- 
agement and of the nature of person- 
nel and industrial relations? How are 
the facts to be explained? 

3. Recommendations. What organi- 
zational status and decision-making ar- 
rangements should be recommended to 
a company? What considerations 
should be taken into account in any 
current review of the company’s ex- 
perience? Should one of the formal 
views outlined at the outset invariably 
be adopted? Should personnel and in- 
dustrial relations officers have gener- 
ally the same status, and should their 
relations to top management and to 
line supervisors be roughly the same, 
in all companies? 

These three groups of questions are 
advanced with the aim of developing 
the discussion in management and in- 
dustrial relations literature beyond the 
present preoccupation with the more 
formal views outlined at the beginning 
of this article. We do not pretend to 
know all the answers to them. But we 
believe that if discussion along these 
lines were to be encouraged, the func- 
tion of industrial relations and per- 
sonnel departments or officers would 
be better understood both by the of- 
ficers themselves and by management 


generally. 





. . . As some personnel executives have 
learned by bitter experience, the language of 
labor relations often has different connotations 
for management and for unions. To lessen this 
conflict of meanings, Daystrom, Inc. developed 
some basic working definitions that have 
helped to promote better understanding on 


both sides. 


Just What Do You 


WILBUR R. HANAWALT 
Management Development Director 
Daystrom, Incorporated 


IT IS PROBABLY too late now to elimi- 
nate all the words that are liable to 
touch off fiery exchanges between 
management and labor. This conflict 
of meanings is likely to limit indus- 
trial effectiveness in this country for 
a long time to come. 

Of course, it would be contrary to 
the facts to call it a battle of words 
alone, for there undoubtedly are im- 
portant differences between the view- 
points of management and union of- 
ficials; but the words themselves, and 
the mental attitudes behind them, have 
ignited emotional fires far greater than 
the actual differences deserve. Ab- 
stractions have become fighting reali- 
ties. 

Yet, if there were real understand- 
ing of management semantics, and if 
both sides were on guard against the 
danger of failure in communications, 
such emotional fires could hardly 
start. There would still be honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, of course; the 
struggles for power would still go on; 
but there would be less clashing of 
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Mean? 


rival notions spearheaded by fighting 
words. 
Endless 


culties in 


diffi- 
have 
grown out of and thrived on language 
impediments. Our legislators have 
given birth to verbal monsters that 
no one knows how to dispose of. The 
result is a failure of communication 
that is all too apparent in many in- 
dustrial organizations. Pick up al- 
most any union or management com- 
munication and you may well find 
whole sentences and paragraphs full of 
the sound and fury that is aroused by 
vague or equivocal words and terms. 

How can we change this? How can 
we establish real communication be- 
tween management and labor? Each 
organization has its own most effec- 
tive starting-point. Many companies, 
for example, would benefit from a 
careful examination and definition of 
the jargon used by management to de- 
scribe the relationships between em- 
ployees and the changes in these rela- 
tionships. Of course, this will be no 


industrial relations 


American business 





guarantee that Joe, the union steward, 
will watch his language. But if man- 
agement were to improve communica- 
tion among the members of its own 
team, this would encourage a more 
precise definition of ideas and terms, 
both in exchanges with union repre- 
sentatives, and among the representa- 
tives themselves. 

The word “seniority,” for example, 
was originally coined to express a 
clear and useful idea. But through 
the years it has picked up such a heavy 
charge of emotional electricity that it 
has now acquired a completely differ- 
ent meaning for most people. Yet 
management frequently this 
high-tension word around as though it 
were quite innocent of harm. 

For this reason, Daystrom, Inc., has 
cut the word right out of its manage- 
ment lexicon. It uses other words to 
make sure that the listener receives 
the message that the speaker actually 
intends to convey. 


SOME WORKING 
DEFINITIONS 


Here are some of the personnel man- 
agement definitions that Daystrom has 
laid down as a matter of company 
policy: 


tosses 


Employment 


Average Employment is computed 
by adding the number of employ- 
ees at the first of the month and the 
number of employees at the end 
of the month and dividing by two. 

Part-time Employee is one who 
works a scheduled number of hours 
every week although the total hours 
worked in a week are less than 
forty. Such an employee is ordi- 
narily eligible for employee benefits 
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on a pro rata basis where possible. 

Temporary Employees are those 
hired to work on a specific assign- 
ment for a limited period of time. 
(Such employees are not eligible 
for employee benefits.) 

Re-hire is the return to the pay- 
roll of a former employee who was 
separated by a layoff of more than 
one year, resignation, discharge, or 
termination. Length of service be- 
gins anew with each re-hire. 

Reinstatement is the return of an 
employee to the payroll after a 
period of layoff of less than one 
year or a period of military leave. 
Length of service continues upon 
such a return. 


Separations 


Discharges are separations from 
the payroll initiated by the operat- 
ing unit with prejudice to the em- 
ployee—for such reasons as theft, 
negligence, incompetence, etc. 

Layoffs are separations from the 
payroll initiated by the operating 
unit without prejudice to the em- 
ployee—for such reasons as fluctua- 
tions in employment because of lack 
of orders or materials, conversion 
of plant, consolidation of depart- 
ments, reorganizations, etc. Such 
separations involve the attempt to 
recall the employee when work be- 
comes available, unless an extend- 
ed period of time has elapsed since 
the layoff. 

Resignations (quits) are separa- 
tions from the payroll initiated by 
the employee. 


the act of with- 
drawing from active employment 
with the Company in order to fol- 
low a deserved less strenuous or 
less exacting life. Such 


Retirement is 


action is 
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related to both advancing age and 
successful accomplishment. 

Terminations are _ separations 
from the payroll without prejudice 
to the employee—for such reasons 
as release of temporary help, com- 
pletion of temporary assignment, 
separation after trial period, or 
death. 

Turnover Rate is the number of 
replacements per hundred employ- 
ees. Replacements are the smaller 
of two figures, accessions or separa- 
tions. 


Employee Status 


Length of Service is the period 
of continuous employment since the 
date of last hire which has been 
unbroken by a layoff of more than 
one year, resignation, or discharge, 
except in cases where otherwise de- 
fined by union contract. 

Transfers are: (a) changes from 
one department to another within 
an operating unit; or (b) the re- 
location of an employee between 
operating units at the request of 
and for the convenience of the 
Company, without break in length 
of service. 

Promotion is the advancement 
of an employee to another job hav- 
ing higher job requirements, recog- 
nizing demonstrated capacity and 
ability, and appraising qualifica- 
tions for the new job. 

Management Employees are those 
in positions where tne primary 
function is the regular application 
of independent judgment and dis- 
cretion and are classed as overtime 
exempt in accordance with the 
terms of the Fair Labor Standards 


Act. 
Reclassifications are changes 
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from one job classification to an- 
other. 


Wages and Salaries 


General Increase is an increase 
to a broad group of employees 
which raises the basic wages or 
salaries of the group. Cost-of-Liv- 
ing changes are general increases 
or decreases based on fluctuations 
in living costs. 

Merit Increase is a raise in an 
individual’s pay considering level 
of performance as it relates to 
standards of the job, training re- 
quired on the job, and the rate 
range for the job. It is made as 
the result of reviewing the individ- 
ual’s performance in accordance 
with an established performance re- 
view program. 

Probationary Increase is an in- 
centive increase in wage or salary 
given to an employee in a new posi- 
tion for proven performance during 
an initial trial period, and before 
the employee has been considered 
a permanent employee for merit 
increase at a regular performance 
review period. 

Re-evaluation is a new appraisal 
of the job requirements to insure 
that the assigned schedule of wages 
or salaries is relative to the de- 
mands of that job. 


Benefits 


Employee Benefit is a program 
aimed at satisfying basic “employee 
wants” provided with the sponsor- 
ship and assistance of management, 
and offering extra returns in addi- 
tion to wages to the employees as 
a result of their work. I/nsured 
Benefits are employee benefit pro- 
grams administered with the aid 
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and through the instrumentality of 
an insurance company. 


Conclusion 


The mere fact that such personnel 
management terms are carefully de- 
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fined does not, of course, insure that 
all verbal misunderstandings will im- 
mediately be wiped out. Nevertheless, 
we at Daystrom feel that this is an 
important step in the direction of es- 
tablishing greater understanding in 
our organization. 


. . . Without factual evidence to document its 
position, management is at a natural disad- 
vantage in disputes involving seniority vs. 
ability. Of interest, therefore, is this account 
of a testing program that has been accepted 
by the union as a fair means of reconciling 


such questions before 
grievances. 


they develop into 


Testing Employees for 
Promotion and Transfer 


An Aid in Reducing Grievances 


A. BARRY FEIDEN 


ONE OF THE major stumbling blocks 
to good labor-management relations 
is the method of selecting employees 
for promotion. In most companies, 
promotions and transfers are covered 

provisions of the 
and constitute the 
greatest source of gripes, grievances, 
and dissatisfaction. They are the bane 
of a labor relations man’s existence. 


by the seniority 


union contract 


Unions demand promotion by sen- 
iority, while management fights for 
promotion on merit. To resolve these 


conflicting philosophies in a way that 
will insure the efficient operation of 
the company and at the same time 
protect seniority rights is a difficult 
problem-—but not an insoluble one. 

The typical union contract provides 
that seniority governs if an employee 
is qualified to fill the job. Few con- 
tracts, however, provide for a method 
of determining whether or not the em- 
ployee is in fact qualified to hold it. 
As a result, when a job opening oc- 
curs, the senior man has a right to 
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claim it. If the man is not qualified, 
the burden of proof lies with the com- 
pany. Should the man be by-passed, 
the chances are that a grievance will 
result; and if the case goes to arbitra- 
tion, most arbitrators will rule against 
the company if the employee has not 
been given an opportunity to demon- 
strate his ability. 

If the employee is given a trial on 
the job and is unable to perform the 
work, he may then be disqualified. 
However, this is a slow and costly 
process, especially if several men have 
to be disqualified before a satisfactory 
operator is found. Even when this 
procedure is followed, a grievance 
can still be lodged by the disqualified 
employee. 

The supervisor finds himself in an 
unenviable position, no matter what 
he does. If he disqualifies an employee 
without giving him a chance on the 
job, he is accused of favoritism and 
faces the risk of having his decision 
reversed in the grievance procedure. 
If he places him on the job and then 
disqualifies him, he faces the same 
risks and, in addition, finds his costs 
rising and his work quality falling. 

Unions know that seniority alone 
will not always provide qualified 
operators for promotion. Why, then, 
do they make such an issue of sen- 
iority rights in this area? The answer 
is simple. Seniority is an objective 
measure and a union is a political 
organization. When are 
promoted in order of seniority there 
is no problem of discrimination or 


employees 


favoritism. Selection by seniority is 
easily explained and readily accepted 
by the rank and file on the premise 
that experience brings knowledge and 
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length of service should be rewarded. 
The union that sacrifices this princi- 
ple by agreeing to a solely subjective 
evaluation of its members does not 
remain in power for long. 


Experience at Collins Radio 


At the Collins Radio Company, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, it had long been 
recognized, both by the company and 
by officials of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
1362, AFL, that the establishment of 
a more systematic method of selecting 
personnel for job openings presented 
a mutual problem, Experience had 
shown that selecting employees by 
interview, merit rating, or production 
ratings did not produce satisfactory 
results. Accordingly, in 1945, the com- 
pany decided to set up a testing pro- 
gram to determine an employee’s 
qualifications for a job opening to 
which he was entitled on the grounds 
of seniority. 

It was recognized that a testing 
program could be effective only with 
the support of the union, supervision, 
and employees. The decision to es- 
tablish the program was made only 
after 
cussion between the company and the 
union. The union agreed to investi- 
gate with the company both the me- 
chanics and the implications of setting 


considerable preliminary dis- 


up and operating the program. Though 
suspicious of its purpose and cynical 
of its chances of success, the union 
recognized that the company had a 
right to determine a man’s qualifica- 
tions for a job by means of a test. 
Its acceptance 
ally increased 
that job tests 


of the program gradu- 
as experience showed 


could be devised and 
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that the program would be fairly 
administered. Today, after ten years 
of operation, the union actively sup- 
ports the program and fully recognizes 
its desirability and fairness. 

In recent years, the company has 
established several branch plants and 
the testing program has become an in- 
tegral part of their operation. These 
plants are represented by both the 
iBEW-AFL and the IUE-CIO unions. 
Wherever the testing program was in- 
troduced, employee-union opposition 
had first to be 
found that as individual experience 


overcome. It was 
with a well-administered testing pro- 
gram increases and understanding of 
its operation becomes more general, 
acceptance of the program gradually 
develops. 

When the program was 
started, the company selected a man 
who had no formal training in psycho- 
logical testing but who possessed con- 


testing 


siderable native intelligence, a well- 
rounded background of shop experi- 
ence, and a likeable personality. He 
was trained in the fundamental princi- 
ples of administering and applying 
aptitude tests, and oriented on the 
general procedures to be followed; he 
was then set to work under the super- 
vision of the personnel department. 


Preparing the Tests 


A job evaluation system, which is 
a pre-requisite for the establishment 
of a testing program, was already in 
operation at Collins. The 
elements of each job were obtained 
from the job description. The super- 


essential 


visor of the testing section, in co- 
operation with the superintendent of 
the department involved, then prepared 
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a test for each element. The final re- 
sult was a battery of tests for every 
job in the system. 

The program was first undertaken 
in the machine shop where it took 
six months to prepare tests for all the 
jobs in the department. The actual 
testing did not begin until a test had 
been prepared for each job. As a 
result of the experience gained in the 
machine shop, it took considerably less 
time to initiate the testing program 
in the other departments. 

The sole aim of the program is 
te find qualified people to fill a job 
opening. It is not designed to mea- 
sure their IQ, peer into their person- 
ality, or establish their range of in- 
terests. Accordingly, it stresses per- 
formance tests and written tests of 
the specific knowledge required on the 
job. 

For example, to pass a test for a 
turret lathe operator, the employee is 
required to turn out a piece on the 
lathe that will pass inspection. Sec- 
tions on shop math and blueprint 
reading also form part of this test, 
Similarly, a toolmaker has to produce 
a tool within the required tolerances; 
an electrical assembly operator must 
be able to read a schematic and to 
solder, and must know the color code; 
and a storekeeper is required to be 


familiar with the part numbering sys- 
tem. : 


The test program pinpoints the need 
for training when no employee is able 
to pass a test for a given job. At 
Collins Radio, schools have been set 
up for specific jobs. Employees can 
study here on their own time and 
the schools have consistently operated 
at full capacity with regular atten- 
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dance. The incentive to study is great- 
ly increased when the employee real- 
izes that his promotion depends on 
his ability to pass the test for any 
job opening. 

The test program does not, of 
course, eliminate the need to train a 
man on a specific job, but it does 
assure that the man selected possesses 
minimum qualifications for the job. 
As a result, on-the-job training time 
is considerably reduced. When a job 
is difficult to fill, practical considera- 
tions may dictate that the passing score 
for a given test be lowered. When 
this is done, the test acts as a screen- 
ing device to select employees with 
adequate aptitude for the job but 
limited knowledge of it. In such cases, 
considerable on-the-job training may 


be necessary but the employee’s 


chances of success in his new assign- 


ment are increased. 


Objectivity is Essential 


Objectivity is absolutely essential 
if any testing program is to succeed. 
The passing score for each test must 
be pre-determined and the method of 
grading must be defined. Where per- 
formance tests are used, the number 
of pieces that must be produced in 
a given period of time must be speci- 
fied, as well as the number and type 
of errors permitted. 

Another condition to be guarded 
against is that many supervisors have 
preconceived notions about the ability 
of employees being tested. If an ob- 
jective testing program is to be de- 
veloped, the pressure exerted by the 
supervisor to obtain the results he 
desires must be resisted. Once ob- 
jectivity is sacrificed, the door is 
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open to constant abuse and favoritism. 
In these circumstances, a charge of 
discrimination brought by the union 
under the grievance procedure would 
undoubtedly be sustained. 


The union automatically assumes 
the role of watchdog whenever pre- 
ference is given to a junior employee. 
Often employees who fail to pass a 
test feel that they have been discrim- 
inated against, even though the test 
in scrupulously honest. Where the 
complaint is imaginary, the union 
normally does not process it, but a 
valid claim of favoritism will not 
only give rise to a grievance that the 
union will win, but will also cause 
a loss of faith in the testing program. 
If the testing program is to function 
effectively, objectivity must be stress- 
ed and momentary expediencies must 
be sacrificed. 

At Collins, all job openings in the 
bargaining unit are posted, with a 
description of the test requirements 
for each vacancy. Employees who feel 
that they are not qualified to pass the 
test are thus discouraged from sign- 
ing the posting. The employee with 
seniority among those signing the 
posting is given first chance to take 
the test. In this way, seniority is 
recognized as one of the two essential 
factors for promotion. The other, of 
course, is ability. 

In administering any testing pro- 
gram there is always the danger that 
the contents of the test will become 
common knowledge. Though employees 
are not allowed to keep copies of the 
tests they take, both written and per- 
formance test questions are passed 
around by word-of-mouth. To com- 
pensate for this, it is necessary to 
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revise tests frequently in order to 
avoid memorized answers. Alternate 
tests may have to be developed for 
the job classifications in which vacan- 
cies occur frequently. Needless to 
sey, where alternate tests are used for 
the same job, they must be of equal 
difficulty if the program is to be 
fairly administered. 

An industrial testing program need 
not conform to the psychometrist’s 
rigid standards of validity and re- 
liability in order to be effective. The 
cost of validating each new test and 
checking the reliability of every ques- 
tion would be prohibitive. Neverthe- 
less, some check on the effectiveness 
of the program is necessary. The 
simplest and most direct measure of 
success is how the persons selected 
on the basis of a test perform on the 
job. If the employees selected are 
unable to do the work, the test should 
be revised. Conversely, more knowl- 
edge and ability may be required to 
pass the test than are actually needed 
on the job. Here, the test causes the 
exclusion of qualified people and 
should therefore be simplified. 


Cost of a Testing Program 


The actual cost of administering a 
testing program should not be viewed 


lightly. Among the expenses to be 
considered are not only salaries and 
overhead but also the loss of both 
production and machine time. While 
an employee is being tested, either a 
relief operator must fill in for him or 


there will be a loss in production. 
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Frequently a number of people are 
tested before a qualified person is 
found. Not only is the employee’s 
time lost to production, but the ma- 
chines that are used in performance 
tests may also be tied up. 


The time required to fill a job 
opening is another potential cost item. 
There may be substantial delay when 
first a job posting and then a test 
are required to select qualified 
employees. Here however there is a 
compensating factor in that the em- 
ployees so selected are most likely to 
be satisfactory operators. 

Three full-time employees are re- 
quired to administer the testing pro- 
gram for the 3,000 production work- 
ers at the home plant of Collins Radio 
Company. Besides testing factory per- 
sonnel for promotion and _ transfer, 
the company also tests applicants for 
all clerical and factory jobs. 

To sum up, it can be said that, in 
promoting personnel, a testing pro- 
gram can go far toward overcoming 
the difficulty of reconciling the de- 
mands of seniory and ability. How- 
ever, it should not be regarded as 
either a simple or an_ inexpensive 
solution to this problem. A testing 
program cannot be put into effect 
overnight, nor can it be bought ready- 
made. It must be designed with 
imagination and ingenuity to meet 
a company’s specific needs. It must 
then be sold both to the union and 
to supervision; and finally, it must 
be administered with honesty and 
integrity. 





. . » How “scientific” are industry's personnel 
practices? At the request of the Air Force, 
the authors made a survey to determine the 
present scope of personnel research and its 
influence on company personnel practices. 
Here is a summary of their findings. 


Personnel Research in Industry 


Its Present Scope and Applications 


ROBERT FITZPATRICK 
American Institute for Research 


WHAT IS INDUSTRY doing to help 
solve personnel problems? What kind 
of research is it carrying on? Can the 
results of this research be applied to 
our problems? These were the ques- 
tions Air Force personnel planners 
asked of the American Institute for 


Research. Perhaps personnel execu- 


tives in industry would also like to 
know the answers we found.* 

The survey was made in 1952. While 
it included a review of many written 
materials, including management mag- 
azines and house organs that are not 
readily available, most of the findings 


were obtained by experienced re- 


searchers, who interviewed key of- 


* This survey was carried out by the American 
Institute for Research for the Air Force under 
contract AF33(038)-24682, monitored by the 
Air Force Personnel & Training Research 
Center The opinions expressed in this article 
are those of the authors and do not necessarily 
reflect the views of the Air Force. 

A summary of this study may be found in: 
Hahn, Clifford P., A Survey of Personnel and 
Training Research in Government, Business, 
and Industry, San Antonio, Tex.: Human Re 
sources Research Center, Lackland Air Force 
Base, July, 1953 (Technical Report 53-22.) 
Department of Defense agencies and their con 
tractors may obtain copies of this report from 
The Armed Services Technical Information 
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CLIFFORD P. HAHN 
The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


ficials in six civil government agencies 
and 54 industrial concerns. The com- 
panies selected for the survey were 
known to have comprehensive per- 
sonnel development programs and 
competent research personnel on their 
staffs. However these firms are not 
necessarily representative of industry 
in general. 

It should be pointed out that few 
of the companies had completed much 
personnel research, though many of 
them had plans which may have 
matured by now. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, that this summary of the 
surveys findings should also point 
out where it was found that further 


Agency, Document Service Center, Knott Build 
ing, Dayton 2, Ohio. Other agencies and in 
dividuals may purchase copies from the Office 
of Technical Services, Department of Com 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

A full account of this study, including its 
detailed findings, is given in: Hahn, C. P., 
Peterson, R. O., Horst, P., and Thompson, 
A. S., Collection and Evaluation of Informa- 
tion on Personnel and Training Research from 
Government, Business, and Industrial Organt- 
tions: A contract report to Human Resources 
Research Center, Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, Lackland Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Texas. American Institute for Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, February, 1953. 
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research was likely to be of most value 
to individual companies and to indus- 
try as a whole. 

For convenience, the survey’s find- 
ings were organized into six areas: 
(1) Personnel Selection and Classi- 
fication; (2) Training Programs; (3) 
Evaluation of Employee Performance; 
(4) Job Evaluation; (5) Safety Pro- 
grams; and (6) Morale. An outline 
of the findings under each of these 
heads follows. 


1. Personnel Selection and 
Classification 


In selecting workers the companies 
covered by the survey used application 
blanks and interviews for almost all 
jobs. For certain jobs, supplementary 
information was obtained through 
psychological tests. 

Few of the companies conducted 
job analyses in order to determine 
what selection devices should be used. 
Some of them had developed their 
own selection batteries, but most used 


standard commercial tests or mod- 
ifications of them. 
Some companies used selection 


procedures that had not been validated 
against performance of employees on 
the job. In some cases this was be- 
cause of lack of funds or facilities; in 
others, management simply did not 
see the need to validate. In a few com- 
panies, validation studies were under 
way and the tests were being used for 
selection in the meantime. 

In validating selection tests, the 
most common practice was to admin- 
ister them to a group of employees 
who had been on the job long enough 
to provide measures of success. Suc- 
cess on the job was measured by re- 
cords of production and turnover, as 
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well as by such subjective evaluations 
as supervisors’ ratings. A few com- 
panies were using the critical-incident 
technique or the forced-choice method 
for measuring job success, Cross- 
validation was rarely carried out. 


In combining the results of several 
tests, some companies relied solely on 
the subjective judgments of those re- 
sponsible for employment, while others 
derived a single, weighted composite 
score or used a multiple-cutoff proce- 
dure. None of the companies in the 
survey had developed objective, quan- 
titative procedures for combining the 
results of tests, interview, and ap- 
plication blank into a single predictor 
of success in a particular job. 

In regard to these findings it may 
be commented that most companies 
have limited facilities and trained 
personnel for selection research, and 
are also limited in the number of 
employees available for any one job. 
On the other hand, the investment 
that is made in each employee is sub- 
stantial. The highly developed tech- 
niques of selection testing can protect 
that investment at the source. More 
careful analysis of the actual require- 
ments for a particular job, and more 
objective evaluation of the extent to 
which employees with varying aptitude 
patterns meet these requirements 
would pay off in the more efficient 
selection of workers who will be sat- 
isfied and productive in their jobs. 


2. Training Programs 


Though more and more training 
programs are being introduced into 
industry, it would seem that few of 
these programs are developed or 
evaluated through research. 
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One important question about train- 
ing is whether it should be given in 
a formal course, or on the job. One 
small study by a company included 
in the survey showed that in certain 
aspects of retailing, formal training 
was superior to job experience. Other 
studies indicated however, that the 
attitudes which seem to be developed 
in training do not necessarily carry 
over to job performance. More re- 
search of this sort is obviously needed. 
All things considered, it may some- 
times turn out better to give no 
formal training at all. Clearly, the 
saving to a company from such a 
finding would soon more than make 
up for the cost of the research. 

For example, one company con- 
ducted a systematic study to find out 
whether a training program in human 
relations for foremen was effective 
in changing their job performance. 
When improvement was measured by 
a paper-and-pencil test of human re- 
lations knowledge, the trainees show- 
ed great improvement as a result of 
the course. But according to ratings 
of job behavior made by the foremen’s 
superiors and their subordinates, 
graduates of the course were no better 
in their on-the-job human relations 
than foremen who had not taken the 
course. Nor did it seem to matter how 
long ago a foreman had taken it. Re- 
cent graduates performed about as 
well as those who were observed on 
the job some time after graduation. 

These findings do not indicate that 
human relations training is worthless. 
The ratings on the job may have been 
po more accurate as a measure of 
behavior than the paper-and-pencil test 
was, and a different training program 
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might have produced results that 
would have been reflected in the 
ratings. Nevertheless, the findings of 
this study do suggest that a training 
course does not automatically produce 
graduates who act differently from 
non-graduates. 


Some Training Problems 


If formal training is to be given, 
the next question is: How much? In 
one controlled study, two groups of 
employees were given induction train- 
ing programs of different lengths. A 
few weeks later, the performance of 
the two groups was about the same. 
Of course, the longer program may 
have paid its way by producing supe- 
rior early performance; for example, 
in their first few weeks of employment, 
the workers who received the longer 


induction course may have had fewer 
accidents. In any event, management 
was in a better position to decide on 
the value of the training program to 
the company. 


If it has been decided to conduct 
a training program, how should the 
company go about it? Very little re- 
search has been done in industry to 
determine whether one method of 
training is superior to another. There 
seem to be some indications that 
supervisory training may be made 
most effective through the use of con- 
ference techniques, discussions, and 
role-playing. However, these indica- 
tions are based primarily on impres- 
sions rather than on factual evalua- 
tions of change in behavior through 
training. On the non-supervisory level, 
the newer methods of training are 
muck less used, and even less is known 
about their effectiveness. 
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Perhaps the basic training problem, 
and one that affects all decisions by 
management in this area, is what to 
teach. What do employees need to 
learn? Typically, this question is 
answered by some vague phrase: 
proper attitudes, how to do the job, 
human relations, etc. But industry 
has seldom systematically set out to 
determine the skills, attitudes, and 
knowledge that are needed to perform 
a particular job successfully. A clear 
knowledge of job requirements, com- 
bined with an objective evaluation of 
the extent to which workers currently 
satisfy them provides a statement of 
training needs. In turn, the training 
needs set the pattern of the training 
program and provide the basis of all 
decisions about length of course, train- 
ing methodology, and the many other 
important aspects of learning. Yet it 
is in determining training needs 
that reliance seems to be placed most 
on guesswork and least on a fact- 
finding approach. 


3. Evaluation of Employee Performance 


It appears that some _ industrial 
concerns are beginning to use some 
of the newly developed procedures 
for evaluating employee performance, 
such as the forced-choice technique 
and techniques that refer the evalua- 
tor to job functions, achievements, or 
behaviors. One company reported ex- 
cellent results from a Performance 
Record for evaluating and developing 
employees. Though few, if any, of 
these techniques have been invented 
or investigated by industry, its use 
of the newer and more objective 
techniques is encouraging, and should 
lead to refinements that will solve the 
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practical day-to-day problems that in- 
evitably arise with such instruments. 

Nevertheless, the subjective rating 
is still the standard method of em- 
ployee evaluation, and industrial re- 
search frequently makes use of it. 
either as a criterion or as an ex- 
perimental variable. Much of this re- 
search makes no allowance for the rat- 
ing errors caused by faulty memory, 
reputation, halo, and rater unreli- 
ability. While subjective ratings may 
be the economical solution for many 
industrial situations, the failure to 
use modern statistical and other meth- 
ods for improving the reliability of 
ratings would seem to reduce what- 
ever value performance evaluation may 
have for research or employee de- 
velopment. 


4. Job Evaluation 


Of the organizations interviewed, 
46 had at least one job evaluation 
plan in operation, and many had more. 
Of the 108 plans in all, 82 per cent 
were point plans of some kind, 12 
per cent were factor comparison plans. 
and the rest were job classification or 
job ranking plans. 

The basic criterion of job evalua- 
tion systems is that they should con- 
form to prevailing wage patterns. The 
evaluated rates are compared with the 
rates actually paid for the same or for 
similar jobs, both within and outside 
the These comparisons 
provide useful checks on the adequacy 
of the system; for example, in one 
company the check uncovered a visual 
factor which was found to run through 
several jobs. However, it is obvious 
that a system which is validated solely 
by comparison with existing rates can 


company, 
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never be more valid than the method 
by which the existing rates are es- 
tablished. 

The problem of consistency of job 
evaluations by different evaluators or 
different methods had been investi- 
gated by many of the companies 
surveyed. The inter-rater reliability 
coefficients reported ranged from .39 
to .99, with most of the figures toward 
the high end of the scale. In one 
study, six different job evaluation sys- 
tems were used to evaluate the same 
set of jobs. The mean correlation 
among job ratings by the systems was 
.94. Most jobs remained in about the 
same relative position under all the 
systems, and when displacements 
occurred they were slight. 

Several companies had concluded 
that simplified job evaluation systems, 
using substantially fewer elements 
than usual, were just as reliable statis- 
tically as the more complex systems. 
The average number of factors in the 
systems reported was about ten; but 
systems with as few as two or three 
factors were thought to do the job 
just as well. However, it may be de- 
sirable to retain a larger number of 
elements, in order to assure employees 
that all factors are taken into account 
in evaluating their jobs. 

The unfavorable attitudes of many 
unions toward objective job evalua- 
tion have no doubt discouraged re- 
search on new methods in job evalua- 
tion. However, there are large unions 
that favor the use of job evaluation 
plans. Perhaps the best direction for 
research in this area is toward an 
understanding of the ways in which 
union and management can agree on 
job classification goals, and hence 
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upon objective methods of reaching 
them through job evaluation. 


5. Safety Programs 


Top management in the companies 
surveyed showed an active and con- 
tinuing interest in employee safety. 
There appeared to be a trend toward 
assigning full-time, trained safety 
specialists as directors of safety pro- 
grams. Many companies were trying 
to stimulate increased participation 
by personnel at all levels in day-to- 
day safety activities both on and off 
the job. 

There was general agreement that 
about one out of ten lost-time accidents 
was due to equipment malfunction or 
failure, and the remaining nine to 
human factors. However, this result 
may be a function of the fairly stand- 
ard procedures of accident analysis, 
rather than a reflection of the actual 
“causes” of the accidents. The goal 
of accident analysis, although it is not 
often explicitly stated, appears to be 
the fixing of responsibility on a single 
agent. Little attention is paid in in- 
dustry to the human engineering point 
of view that accidents generally ensue 
from a multiplicity of “causes” with- 
in the man-machine-environment sys- 
tem, and that accident analysis should 
be pointed toward finding the most 
economical change, whether it be in 
the man, the machine, or the environ- 
ment, that will make a particular type 
of accident less likely to occur. 

Some research on accident-proneness 
and the selection of safe workers was 
under way at the time of the survey. 
The selection research was using such 
potential predictors of accidents as 
personality tests, case histories, vision 
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and other physical examinations, and 
cartoon-type tests of safety knowledge. 
In the meantime, about half of the 
companies were giving individual at- 
tention, in the form of retraining or 
reassignment, to accident repeaters. 

In the past, steadily decreasing in- 
dustrial accident rates have borne 
testimony to the effectiveness of ag- 
gressive safety programs. Recently, it 
has become more difficult, but no less 
important, to reduce accidents. The 
job is partly a routine one, which 
will respond to eareful analysis not 
only of accidents but of the job de- 
mands that make accidents likely. 

At the same time, there is a great 
need for ingenuity, both in research 
and in safety education. Set in the 
larger context of the general problem 
of job proficiency, the accident prob- 
lem should continue to be a challeng- 
ing one to the researcher. Careful 
analysis of the equipment operated by 
the worker, the layout of his work, 
the work procedures he uses, and the 
environment which sets the stage, can 
serve as a basis for inventive proposals 
to prevent accidents and for objective 
evaluation of their success. 

Research on new ways to increase 
worker participation should also be 
emphasized. For example, there was 
no evidence in the survey that industry 
had picked up the idea of near-accident 
reporting, which has proved useful in 
uviation and highway safety research. 
Workers might report their near-ac- 
cidents, or “close calls,” just as pilots 
and drivers have done. The evidence 
indicates that the near-accident reports 
are similar in nature to reports of 
accidents, but that they often include 
more detail and are 


more candid. 
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Probably most important is the fact 
that a worker who is on the alert to 
report a near-accident is likely also 
to be alert in avoiding an accident. 
Near-accident reporting, or some sim- 
ilar idea, may provide the means of 
implementing industry’s goal of 24- 
hour safety for all employees. 


6. Morale 


Morale remains one of the most 
talked-about areas of human relations, 
and one of the least understood. Most 
of the companies surveyed had _at- 
tempted to measure morale in some 
way. Questionnaire attitude surveys 
were the most common method. These 
are sometimes repeated, to find out 
whether any changes have taken place. 

A frequent finding of attitude sur- 
veys was that security (i.e., assurance 
of income) seemed to be 
portant to the employee 
absolute size of his income. 


im- 
the 


more 
than 


The companies surveyed had seldom 
measured morale by such objective 
criteria as production level, absen- 
teeism, and turnover. The few studies 
that had used production level as a 
criterion did not show relationships 
between reported employee attitudes 
and production that were consistent- 
ly stable. However, in one company, 
a study showed that high turnover is 
consistently associated with low em- 
ployee satisfaction. 

Little evidence has been collected 
by industry to support the assumption 
that such devices as suggestion sys- 
tems, company publications, employee 
counseling, and management-employee 
meetings improve morale. This does 
not imply that these devices are use- 
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less; it means only that their value 
has not been objectively demonstrated. 

On the other hand, the value of 
employee recreation programs has 
been assessed in two studies. The first 
showed that a group that has par- 
ticipated in frequent recreation re- 
ceived higher employee ratings than 
one that had participated less frequent- 
ly. The second study found no dif- 
ference between such groups in acci- 
dent rates. These, of course, are only 
partial evaluations of the recreation 
program. But they are steps in the 
right direction. 

The definition and objective mea- 
surement of the set of concepts that 
the word “morale” implies are in 
themselves a research goal of con- 
siderable practical value to industry. 
If morale has any meaning and im- 
portance, it must be reflected in be- 
havior—and in more than purely ver- 
bal behavior. The first step would seem 
to be to collect examples of employee 
behavior reflecting good or poor 
morale. This would provide a solid 
core of knowledge about the behavior- 
al makeup of morale which in turn 
would suggest some of the answers to 
the morale problem and a research 
approach to the others. The survey 
found that one large corporation had 
made an important start in this di- 
rection. 


Conclusions 


From the findings of the survey, it 
was concluded that personnel research 
in industry has produced only isolated 
studies that can usefully be applied 
by the military. On the other hand, 
much military research is applicable 
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to industrial problems, if proper al- 
lowances are made for loca] conditions. 

To some extent, it is appropriate 
that the government should support 
research projects that not only con- 
tribute a solution to a local problem 
but also represent an addition to our 
common body of knowledge. How- 
ever, few would argue that the govern- 
ment should support all research in 
any area; and in any case there are 
more immediate reasons why indus- 
try should undertake its own personnel 
research. The value of research results 
to management is in direct proportion 
to the extent to which the study has 
been planned and carried out in the 
light of a particular situation. The 
originator has the advantage of getting 
the results first—and of getting the 
ones that are most relevant to his 
problem. 

It is well to remember the difficul- 
ties and limitations of personnel re- 
search, especially in an_ industrial 
organization that cannot halt produc- 
tion to allow the researcher the con- 
trol he would like. Nevertheless, em- 
ployees are the most important re- 
source of any industry, and it is only 
through research that we can be as- 
sured of continuing progress in the 
proper use of human resources for the 


benefit of all. 

Perhaps the most encouraging re- 
sult of the survey was that many of 
the companies were either planning 
or already engaged in personnel re- 
search. As more research is completed 
and management finds that it pays 
off, there is every reason to expect 
that personnel research in industry 
will continue to grow. 











... When management development falls short 
of its goals, the fault most commonly lies in 
the appraisal of executive performance. With 
this as their premise, the authors have taken 
a new look at the appraisal process and for- 
mulated a three-stage approach for making it 
more effective. 


Appraisal of Executive Performance 


The “Achilles Heel” of Management Development 


WALTER R. MAHLER and GUYOT FRAZIER 


Mahler Associates, New York 


ONCE UPON A TIME managers 
just grew. There were no “green- 
houses” to protect and encourage their 
development. They simply battled it 
out with the elements—some yielding, 
others surviving. Despite these con- 
ditions, executives certainly grew in 
the early days as witnessed by the 
massive business enterprises which ex- 
ist today. 

But the very massiveness of present- 
day enterprises is such that the con- 
tinuity of effective leadership can no 
longer be left to chance. The uncer- 
tainty of “natural” development is a 
risk to be guarded against. For this 
reason, formal plans for management 
development have sprouted like mush- 
rooms. In certain aspects, many cur- 
rent plans may be “faddish”; but in- 
suring the continuity of leadership is 
a basic objective, whose importance 
has been widely accepted through- 
out industry. 


This shift from informal to formal 
management development is based 
upon certain assumptions. It is as- 
sumed that formality will (1) result 
in more effective development; (2) 
make contributions to development 
not likely to occur otherwise; and 
(3) insure that orderly development 
takes place. It is further assumed that 
busy superiors will accept and use 
the new ways of developing subordi- 
nates. 

However, the experience of many 
companies has disillusioned those 
who made the above assumptions too 
readily. Intensive studies of develop- 
ment programs point to the conclu- 
sion that many objectives of formal 
development 


programs have yet to 


be realized. 

of this 
discrepancy between goals and results 
led them to search for some explana- 
tion. In a variety of large organiza- 


The authors’ observation 
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tions this search pointed time and 
time again to one major conclusion— 
that the “Achilles heel” of manage- 
ment development programs is to be 
found in the appraisal of perform- 
ance. 

Some formal programs tend to sug- 
gest that companies can develop ex- 
ecutives. In and of themselves, they 
cannot. Manager development is an 
individual process. A company can 
facilitate it by providing an environ- 
ment that increases the likelihood that 
managers will grow; but only the 
manager himself can develop. 

To explain this conclusion, it is 
necessary to consider: 

1. The nature of manager develop- 

ment. 


The characteristics of a man- 
ager’s job. 
The relationship between ap- 


praisal and manager develop- 
ment. 


The limitations of current ap- 
praisal plans. 


The Nature of Manager 
Development 


Just what is meant by manager 
growth? From the company’s view- 
point, @ manager grows if he in- 
creases his ability to assist the com- 
pany in fulfilling its objectives. 
Short-term development places stress 
upon current performance. Long-term 
development stresses readiness to as- 
sume greater responsibilities in the 
future. Growth may be defined from 
the individual manager’s viewpoint 
also. To him, it is an increased ability 
to meet the needs which he regards 
as important. 
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Both these definitions are oriented 
toward results and provide a basis for 
considering the characteristics of a 
manager’s job. 


2. Characteristics of a Manager's Job 


The nature of managerial work is 
of major importance in designing ef- 
fective appraisal plans. Let us con- 
sider some of the characteristics of 
such jobs. 

Each manager’s job tends to be 
unique. Though titles may be similar, 
jobs may be quite different. The ac- 
celeration of specialization leads to 
even greater individuality. Study of 
a large company’s organization chart 
is likely to reveal a multitude of spe- 
cial functions, such as research, en- 
gineering, accounting, purchasing, 
personnel, advertising, and _ sales. 
These are all in addition to operating 
or production groups. 

A managers job is constantly 
changing. Conditions are never static. 
Economic factors, such as the activi- 
ties of competitors, shifts in market 
conditions, and advances in technol- 
ogy may force revisions in manage- 
ment responsibilities. Also, in striving 
for achievement, managers often 
“make their own jobs.” The usual ef- 
fort is toward expansion; rarely con- 
traction. Thus, it can be seen that 
there are pressures from many 
sources to keep managerial jobs dy- 
namic. 

A manager gets his job done by 
working through other people. He 
must depend upon the abilities and co- 
operation of his subordinates and as- 
sociates. Final actions for which he 
may be responsible may take place at 
many levels below his. Thus, an 
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executive “looks good” in terms of 
the results of his influence on many 
people. 

To the uninitiated, measuring man- 
agerial accomplishments often appears 
a simple matter. Such factors as earn- 
ings, productivity, sales, quality and 
cost data, comparison with competi- 
tors, and comparison with past per- 
formance would seem to provide ade- 
quate criteria of management compe- 
tence. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case. 

To begin with, the results obtained 
in a given year may be due in large 
measure to variables over which a 
manager has little or no control. For 
example, a strike in a competitor’s 
plant may mean additional business; 
weather may play a critical role in 
reducing sales; the cumulative ef- 
fects of policies instituted by predeces- 
sors may contribute materially to in- 
creased costs. 

Then again, it is difficult to estab- 
lish a basis for comparing perform- 
ance. Direct comparisons of man- 
agers are tenuous because, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, managers’ 
jobs are unique as well as dynamic. 
Comparisons are also difficult because 
of the possible differences between 
short and long-term results. For ex- 
ample, profits may be made at the 
expense of equipment obsolescence, 
deferred maintenance, or reputation 
for quality or service. On the other 
hand, today’s decisions may produce 
favorable results—but not for months, 
or even years. 

Results must be related to the gen- 
eral conditions under which they are 
obtained. As conditions change, so 
do the value inferences drawn from 
the results. 
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Consequently, the characteristics of 
managers’ jobs make it extremely dif- 
ficult to measure individual accom- 
plishment. Nevertheless, difficult as 
such measurements may be, there 
is no escaping the fact that they are 
continually taking place, whether 
formally or informally. The relation- 
ship between appraisal efforts and 
managerial growth must, therefore, be 
carefully considered. 


3. Appraisal and Manager 
Development 


The objectives set for an over-all 
development plan will determine what 
is to be expected of an appraisal 
program. The two most frequently 
stated purposes of appraisal are: (a) 
To improve current performance; and 
(b) To build an adequate managerial 
reserve. 

Primary attention will necessarily 
be devoted to appraisal as an aid to 
the first of these. Building a man- 
agerial reserve is important, of course; 
but this cannot be done in the ab- 
sence of good current performance. 
Therefore, priority will be given to 
the more immediate problem. 

What is required to improve cur- 
rent performance? Whole books have 
been written in answer to this ques- 
tion, but for the purposes of this 
article five elementary requisites will 
be emphasized. In order to bring 
about improved individual perform- 
ance, each subordinate must: 

1. Know what is expected of him. 

2. Have an opportunity to per- 

form. 

3. Know how well he is doing. 

4. Receive assistance as needed. 

5. Be rewarded (or penalized) on 

results. 
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It is not contended that this is all 
there is to “accelerated” development; 
but these five essentials are basic. 


The Basic Essentials 


1. Manager growth has already been 
defined as an increase in the ability 
to assist in fulfilling a company’s ob- 
jectives. Planning for such growth 
obviously requires being specific 
about the objectives—of letting a man 
know what is expected of him. At 
the executive level, the initial defini- 
tion of objectives is often prepared 
by the subordinate and approved by 
his superior. Interestingly enough, 
this first requisite is often difficult to 
achieve. Test these questions your- 
self. Have you a written list of the 
results you are held accountable for 
during the next year? Can you name 
five important ones? Would your 
boss name the same ones? The more 
precise the answers to these questions, 
the more precise the basis for guided 
self-development. 

2. Providing an opportunity to 
perform means, in short, effective 
delegation. Simple as this suggestion 
is, it remains a major deterrent to 
effective growth. The reasons for 
failure to delegate are beyond the 
scope of this article. However, the 
recommended approach to appraisal 
provides one means of minimizing the 
failure to provide a manager with the 
opportunity of learning by doing. 

3. Because of the nature of ex- 
ecutive jobs, the search for a “yard- 
stick” for measuring manager per- 
formance is likely to be fruitless. 
Nevertheless, each subordinate must 
endeavor to satisfy his superior. Here 
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again, the frequency with which man- 
agers say they have only a vague 
idea of how well they are doing is 
surprisingly high. Those lacking this 
knowledge find personal planning dif- 
ficult and may not even recognize a 
need to develop. Fortunately, this 
third requisite does not demand an 
“objective yardstick.” It asks only 
that a superior let his subordinate 
know his satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion with the latter’s performance. 

4. The fourth requisite 
self-development. Some executives 
may need little or no assistance; 
others may need a great deal. The 
forms this assistance may take may 
vary widely. University courses, 
changes in assignment, and regular 
coaching are typical examples. If 
such planned activities are to have 


stresses 


the maximum possible value, they 
should evolve from the previous re- 
quisites. An executive is expected to 
achieve certain results. His superior 
is either satisfied or dissatisfied with 
his achievement. 


Dissatisfaction leads 
to planned remedial action in the form 
of “tailored” assistance. 

5. This requisite provides for re- 
wards or penalties based on results. 
Often men find themselves appraised 
for development by one method and 
for rewards by a second. The most 
meaningful appraisal, the one that 
will prove most effective in inducing 
developmental action, is the one that 
“pays off.” 

These five requisites, when well im- 
plemented by an effective appraisal 
plan, form the basis of a sound devel- 
opment program. How far do cur- 
rent appraisal plans actually contri- 
‘ute to their fulfillment? 
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4. Limitations of Current Appraisal 
Plans 


Various appraisal methods have 
grown out of the executive develop- 
ment action of the past few years. 
Usually, some kind of trait-rating 
plan is employed. The number of 
traits rated varies from six to 20; 
the average is about ten. The degrees 
of the traits may be described in very 
general terms, or in elaborate detail. 
Another popular method involves the 
appraisal of such general factors as: 
results; methods; personal qualifica- 
tions; and potential. These factors are 
usually appraised in narrative form. 

In each case, the development of a 
new plan represents a step toward 
more systematic evaluation. While 
such plans may have their limitations, 
they nevertheless represent a real im- 
provement over informal appraisals. 
This fact should be borne in mind 
in considering the four major limita- 
tions discussed below. 

Restricted application. As has al- 
ready been stated, a well-designed ap- 
praisal plan should make direct con- 
tributions to the five essentials for 
individual development previously 
outlined. Most appraisal plans fail to 
do this. Particularly, they fail to be 
of any assistance in fulfilling the 
first essential—letting a man know 
what is expected of him. Hence, they 
are of limited value in providing a 
basis for planning assistance in im- 
proving performance. When post-ap- 
praisal discussions take place, they 
do contribute somewhat to “letting a 
man know how well he is doing.” 
However, the rewards are not likely 
to be based on results. Instead, they 
are probably based on intermediate 
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actions, such as aggressiveness, ini- 
tiative, etc. Thus, current plans are 
of limited value in implementing the 
basic developmental principles. 


Lack of pertinence. As been 
said, managerial jobs are unique. 
Universal forms with general traits 
are purposely designed for company- 
wide use, and are not pertinent there- 
fore to any particular job. A typical 
rating sheet provides certain descrip- 
tive information about an individual, 
but to conclude how well the job is 
being done, the reviewer must make 
several inferences. He must either 
know or infer the responsibilities of 
the position, and he must infer some 
relationship between the traits and 
the results expected in the position. 
Certainly, such relationships are ten- 
uous. The rater, the ratee, and the 
job must be known, in order to in- 
terpret most ratings by current plans. 


has 


Emphasis on traits rather than on 
results. Trait-rating plans for non- 
supervisory employees have been pop- 
ular for years. The deficiences of 
such plans have been deplored for 
about the same length of time; but 
few of them have been corrected in 
designing trait-rating plans for higher 
management. Among the more com- 
monly mentioned weaknesses are: 


(a) Reliance on general terms, 
such as “poor” and “average.” 
(b) Use of large numbers of 
traits—though research has 
shown that only a few basic 
factors account for differences 


in performance. 

(c) Weighting of traits. While 
less common, this is still less 
justified at the executive level 
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levels. Most 
trait-rating forms ignore what 
managers are actually being 
paid for—results. 


than at lower 


Weak counseling tool. Most trait- 
rating plans are concerned with the 
personal characteristics of the ratee. 
It is difficult for mature men to coun- 
sel others about matters, and 
such counseling also frequently leads 
to arguments. Further, even after the 
counseling interview, the subordinate 
seldom has a clear picture of the job 
he is expected to do, just what and 
where he must improve, or how he 
should go about it. 


such 


If the effectiveness of formal devel- 
opment programs is to be improved, 
criticism alone is not enough in the 
authors’ opinion; a constructive ap- 
proach to the problem calls for con- 
sideration of the following: 

1. The requirements of an effective 

appraisal plan. 

A three-stage approach to ap- 

praisal. 

Objections to the 
approach, 


three-stage 


Initiating and administering a 
plan. 


REQUIREMENTS OF AN EFFECTIVE 
APPRAISAL PLAN 


A study of effective and ineffective 
appraisal programs over a period of 
years reveals the following differences 
between the two. In effective pro- 
grams: 

(a) The objectives are clear, pre- 

cise and understood. 

(b) “Sound” performance 


mation is obtained. 


infor- 
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(c) The information is wisely and 
frequently used. 
(d) 


efforts are made 
to secure improved results. 


Continuous 


(e) Constant attention is given to 
increasing the ability and wil- 
lingness of executives to pro- 
vide “sound” information, as 
well as to use it wisely. 


Criteria of Sound Information 


There are four criteria by which 
the “soundness” of information should 
be judged: reliability, relevancy, rep- 
resentativeness, 
bias. 


and freedom from 

Reliability refers to the consistency 
of the measure—the likelihood that 
the information obtained would be 
similar if obtained again. 


Relevancy refers to the pertinence 
of the information to the position un- 
der consideration. 


Representativeness refers to the 
degree to which the information ac- 
tually represents the entire perform- 
ance under review. 

Freedom from bias takes into ac- 
count the tendency for conscious and 
unconscious bias—the nemesis of ap- 
praisal plans—to creep into evalua- 
tions. 


Increasing Ability to Appraise 


How can the ability to appraise be 
increased? A number of factors op- 
erate here. Among them are: 


1. The organizational arrangement. 
The more precise the delegation of 
responsibility and the more precise 
the provision for accountability, the 
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easier it is to appraise. The current 
trend toward decentralization makes 
for more effective appraisal and, in 
fact, the need for improved appraisal 
may further emphasize the trend. 

2. The type of performance. The 
performance of some jobs is more 
readily observable or can be more 
clearly analyzed than others. This is 
particularly true when very concrete 
results, such as number of sales, num- 
ber of units produced, or unit costs, 
reflect a major part of the job. Jobs 
in which results are often delayed, 
such as those in basic research, pre- 
sent real difficulties. 

3. The skill of the appraisers in 
observing, judging, and _ reviewing 
performance and performance results. 
This skill can be increased by train- 
ing and by more effective record- 
keeping and report preparation, re- 
sulting in more readily available evi- 
dence. Despite the steps that may be 
taken for improvement, however, 
there will always be some variation 
in individual skill. 

4. Adequacy of the appraisal form 
in facilitating the transfer of observa- 
tions into recorded judgments. The 
form doesn’t do the entire job itself. 
It merely “facilitates.” It cannot, for 
example, provide really comparable 
data on different executive positions. 
Care, then, must be taken not to ex- 
pect too much of the form. 


Increasing Willingness to Appraise 


How can the willingness to appraise 
be increased ? 

Here, the operative factors are: 

1. The attitudes 


and actions of 
superiors. 


Appraisals are often re- 
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garded as a chore to be over and 
done with as fast as possible once a 
year; but in some companies they 
are looked upon as an important man- 
agement tool enabling supervisors to 
achieve more effective results. This 
second attitude can best be obtained 
throughout all levels if it is reflected 
in the actions of superiors. 
2. Understanding of and 
dence in 
more 


confi- 
the entire process. The 
completely appraisers at all 
levels understand the purpose and 
importance of the entire program, 
the more successful it will be. Ex- 
perience with the plan is, of course, 
necessary before real confidence can 
be expected. 


3. Successful utilization of the 
plan. An appraiser who has invested 
time and energy in appraising and in 
using appraisal information will more 
likely invest them again if he sees 
some direct results from the entire 
process. The most effective kind of 
evidence is the immediate improve- 
ment in the performance of subordi- 
nates. 


A THREE-STAGE APPROACH 
TO APPRAISAL 


An effective appraisal program re- 
quires an appraisal method that will 
(1) facilitate the judgmental process, 
making it easier to transfer observa- 
tions and opinions into recorded 
(2) contribute to the 
willingness of executives to appraise; 
and (3) contribute to the five develop- 
mental principles. 

In suggesting an appraisal plan that 
attempts to meet these requirements, 
we shall outline an approach involv- 
ing three (1) 


statements ; 


stages: Appraisal 
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against a_ responsibility check-list; 
(2) Appraisal against a statement of 
responsibility and evidence; (3) 
Standards of performance. 


1. Appraisal Against a Responsibility 
Check-list 


In this stage, the appraisal plan re- 
quires the development of a statement 
of the major responsibilities for each 
manager’s job. Many organizations 
have developed job descriptions or 


position guides. But how frequently 


are they used for any purpose? In 
most organizations, the answer would 
be “rarely.” If such documents exist, 
they need to be brought up to date 
and possibly modified, so that they 
are ready to be used for appraisal. 

Developing a responsibility check- 
list. If there is no_ responsibility 
check-list, one must be developed.* 
As a help in preparing or modifying 
this, the following cautions are sug- 
gested: 


Don’t get too complex or too detailed. 
Most superior-subordinate relationships 
have been in existence for some time. 
Usually, a working relationship has de- 
veloped. So the responsibility check-list 
serves as a convenient reference. For the 
subsequent stages in this approach, im- 
provements will be suggested; initially, 
the responsibility check-list should be 
kept simple. 

Stress responsibility for results. When 
a responsibility is mentioned, it should 
refer to an expected result, i.e. cost re- 
duction rather than cost consciousness. 
It is helpful to put the more important 
responsibilities first. 

Prepare the check-list jointly. The re- 
sponsibility check-list should be develop- 
ed by the two people most concerned 


*Some good examples may be found in AMA 
Research Report 20, Planning and Developing 
the Company Organization Structure, by Ernest 
Dale. The Management Guide, issued by the 
Standard Oil Company of California (Standard 
Oil Building, San Francisco 20, Calif.), also 
provides good examples for most key manage- 
ment positions. Copies are available at $1.00. 
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the superior and his subordinate. It can 
be, and often is, a real developmental 
experience for both. To list the respon- 
sibilities in terms of results is essentially 
to state the objectives to be achieved. 
The periodic consideration of objectives 
thus becomes inherent in this approach. 

Avoid generalized lists. There is a fre- 
quent urge to produce a list that will 
do for everyone. It is true that, for some 
positions, there will be common respon- 
sibilities. But the scope may be differ- 
ent and the priority may be different 
for different employees in similar jobs. 
Some general guides may speed up 
preparation, but the final check-list 
should be a specific one for each super- 
visor and his subordinates. This require- 
ment is vital for effective appraisal and 
the subsequent evolutionary steps in 
this approach. 
Appraising with a 
check-list. 


responsibility 
How can a responsibility 
check-list be used for appraisal pur- 
The simplest way is a brief 
statement expressing the supervisor’s 
opinion of how well each responsi- 


poses ? 


bility has been performed. For those 
who prefer the group appraisal meth- 
od, the check-list can be used as a 
basis for the discussion and the con- 
clusions, which are noted in narrative 
form. 

A second approach involves a struc- 
turing of the appraisal judgment, 
utilizing some scaling technique. The 
scale is used only as a convenient 
device for summarizing judgments 
and enabling them to be reviewed 
easily. It is not assumed that the 
scale improves the quality of the in- 
formation obtained, nor is it assumed 
that the scale permits direct compari- 
son between two individuals. 

One method of summarizing stresses 
improvement. Here, in measuring up 
to standard requirements, the individ- 
ual is graded according to his need 
to make (a) Great improvement; 
(b) Considerable improvement; (c) 
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Some improvement; (d) Very little 
improvement; or (e) No further im- 
provement. 

A second method of summarizing 
uses the following categories: (a) 
Not observed; (b) Fails to meet re- 


quirements; (c) Meets minimum re- 


quirements; (d) With few exceptions 
—meets normal requirements; (e) 
Exceeds normal requirements; and 


(f) Far exceeds normal requirements. 

In this method, each responsibility 
is considered in turn. The appropriate 
column rating is checked to reflect 
the appraiser’s judgment as to how 
well the responsibility has been per- 
formed. When each responsibility and 
relationship has been appraised in- 
dependently, a judgment of over-all 
performance is required; but this is 
not derived arithmetically. It is the 
appraiser's final decision after con- 
sidering the appraisal that has been 
given to the specific responsibilities 
and relationships. It is important that 
provision be made for supporting 
each appraisal with remarks. 

In this method of appraising per- 
formance, experience has shown that 
the immediate supervisor is in the 
best position, and is sometimes the 
only one who has sufficient knowledge, 
to make a sound appraisal of all re- 
sponsibilities. The recommended pro- 
cedure calls for appraisal by the im- 
mediate supervisor and review by his 
superior. Some organizations have 
gained considerable value from en- 
couraging self-appraisal followed by a 
performance interview. 


2. Appraisal Against a Statement of 
Responsibility and Evidence 

The appraisals achieved in Stage 
One of this approach serve to get the 
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program launched. They provide a 
base for securing worth-while results. 
Effective coaching interviews can 
readily be conducted using the plan 
as described. However, after one or 
two years’ experience with it, man- 
agers are likely to request some im- 
provement to secure greater precision 
and objectivity. 

Developing a statement of evidence. 
This is the time to move into Stage 
Two by adding a statement of the 
evidence to be considered in apprais- 
ing each responsibility. The term 
“submissible evidence” is a good one 
to use in this connection. What evi- 
dence should the subordinate be ex- 
pected to submit to document his ac- 
complishments ? 


This is not an easy 
question to 


answer. It forces con- 
sideration of actual goals, and of a 
variety of measures of a given re- 
sponsibility; it requires real thought 
and effort. Here it should be noted 
that a statement of responsibility and 
evidence is not a standard of per- 
formance. It merely states in writing 
what evidence will be considered. 
Only when some limits, ranges, or 
minimum-maximum goals are stated 
is the term standard really appropri- 
ate. This is accomplished in Stage 
Three. 

A partial example, though some- 
what briefer than is actually desirable, 
is given on the following page. It re- 
lates to the position of sales manager. 

Appraising with a statement of evi- 
dence. The same alternatives for re- 
cording appraisals recommended in 
Stage One can be applied in Stage 
Two. Narrative statements can be 
made expressing the supervisor’s judg- 
ment. However, in this stage, the state- 
ment must mention each type of evi- 
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Responsibilty 


Forecast of sales by products 
Short range (1 year) 
Long range (3-5 years) 


Product Development 
Field surveys 
Market analysis 
Industry trends 

Customer Service 
Shipping dates 
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Evidence 


Actual sales 
How often short? 
How often long? 
No. of revisions 
Number of new products 


Sales volume of new products 
Profit on new products 


Number of customer service complaints 
Number of customer service commendations 


Order information 


Sales Personnel and Training 
Home office 


Field office 


Number of salesmen service reports 
Adherence to manning table 
Adequate replacements 

Attitude of personnel 


Turnover 
Performance interviews conducted 


Expense budget and control 
Home office 


Field office 


Variance from budget 
Budget revisions not due to changed 
conditions 


PARTIAL OUTLINE FOR A STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE 


dence previously specified. Similarly, 
in using a structured form, an indica- 
tion of the evidence would be made, 
followed by a summary statement or 
check-mark for each responsibility. 


3. Standards of Performance 


By Stage Three, sufficient experience 


has been gained to specify more pre- 
Stand- 
ards have to be set in the light of past 
experience. This experience is secured 


cisely just what “standard” is. 


in Stage Two. It now becomes pos- 
cases, to add 


statement of what is to be considered 


sible, in most some 
an acceptable accomplishment. 
Developing standards of perform- 
ance. In its Management Course, the 
American Management Association 
has stressed the development of stand- 
manual 


prepared for this course, President 


ards of performance. In a 


Appley suggests that, in order to get 
the greatest benefit from the develop- 


ment and use of standards, standards 
of performance should be: 
1. Jointly developed by employees and 
supervisor; 
2. Statements of basic results required 
of the operation; 
Worded to include references to ac- 
curate means of measurement; 
Worded to prevent misinterpretations; 


Measurements of quantity and/or 


quality of work performed; 
Set up in officially approved form; 
Attainable by at least one member 
of the group concerned; 

8. Continually revised with use. 

Here 


standard of performance: 


is a partial example of a 


Production Superintendent 
Responsibility: Standard 
Ships on schedule 
without exception 


1. Production 
Schedule 

2. Quality 
of Product 


95% of production 
meets product 
specification 
Plus-minus 2% of 
standard costs 


Control 
of Cost 

Reduction 5% 
of Costs 


reduction of cost 
added by manufacturing 
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Some comments by Lawrence A. 
Appley on standards of performance 
may be quoted here: 


In this development of standards of 
performance, the objective is to use final- 
ly only those standards which can be 
measured definitely by facts or figures. 
While this may be a desirable objective, 
it is not often attainable at first writing. 

Noble and practical as the measurable 
standard may be, an attempt to attain 
it in all cases seems undesirable. After 
all, standards of performance should re- 
flect the subjects and conditions about 
a manager’s activities that ought to be 
a subject of discussion between the em- 
ployee and his supervisor at the time 
of the performance review. 


Many individuals who have not par- 
ticipated in a group discussion during 
which standards have been developed, 
become quite critical when they see 
those that have been written. They pick 
many imperfections in the subject ma- 
terial, in the wording of these standards. 
It is important to remember that the first 
standards written, poor as they may be, 
are better than anything that existed 
previously. Better standards will be writ- 
ten only after the first ones have been 
used. 


Appraising 
performance. 
been 


against standards of 
Once Stage Three has 
reached, appraising becomes 
quite a different problem. The evi- 
dence of results is collected and re- 
viewed. Either the results are up to 
standard or they are not. In actual 
practice, there may be instances where 
“circumstances” warrant, in effect, a 
modification of the original standard. 
The appraisal can be reflected in nar- 
rative form. A more structured sum- 
mary appraisal form might also be 
used. The actual format will vary 
with the type of information to be 
recorded. An example of such a 
form appears in AMA Marketing 
Series No. 84.* 


*“Appraising Your Field Sales F 


W. F. Wrightnour. 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE 
THREE-STAGE APPROACH 


It is customary for innovations to 
meet with resistance, and this three- 
stage approach is no exception. The 
most common objections to it are 
discussed below. 

1. Too time-consuming. It is true 
that the preparation of the three types 
of documents takes time. Preparing 
the appraisals and discussing the re- 
sults also takes time. However, the 
approach is designed to take up as 
little time as possible 


in effecting 
improvement. 


Occasionally, com- 
panies may feel that securing better 
information about executive perform- 
ance is not sufficiently important to 
justify the required investment of 
time and energy. This is a problem of 
management attitude, not of appraisal 
method. 


2. There are no general factors. 


That’s right. Responsibilities, evidence 
of results, and standards of perform- 
ance are specific for given positions. 
The emphasis is not on comparison 
between individuals, but on how well 
the responsibilities of a given posi- 
tion are performed in relation to the 
results that are expected. 


3. There are no uniform standards, 
no yardsticks. That’s true, too. It is 
not assumed that two managers can 
be measured against some standard 
yardstick. In fact, it is unlikely that 
such a yardstick will ever become 
available. The judgments required in 
this approach are those of the imme- 
diate supervisor and the individual 
above him. It is they who must decide 
what they want in the way of per- 
formance and whether or not they get 
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it. Actually, this process goes on in 
the course of normal operations any- 
way, so this plan merely represents 
an effort to systematize and improve 
it. 

4. A list of responsibilities may 
limit what a man does. This “buga- 
boo” is almost always put up when 
job descriptions are discussed. In 
fact, some executives argue that you 
can’t really describe a complex job— 
say, director of engineering, for ex- 
ample. Nevertheless, by whatever pro- 
cess, each individual has to arrive at 
some determination of what is ex- 
pected of him. When executives lack 
specific knowledge of what is ex- 
pected of them, they are more likely 
to be restrictive in their activities 
than otherwise. The emphasis upon 
results and evidence certainly doesn’t 
limit action; rather, it should stimu- 
late it. 

5. Potential and readiness are not 
considered. The usual estimate of po- 
tential is a prediction of future ef- 
fectiveness. An accumulated record 
of results in specific jobs should be 
the soundest basis upon which to pro- 
ject future performance. This esti- 
mate can be secured at the same time 
as the appraisal of performance. 
Readiness for promotion to a higher 
position is purposely omitted. Prefer- 


ably, this should be determined 


against a man specification or posi- 
tion requirement list. 
tion can be secured in addition to the 
performance appraisal. 


This informa- 


6. It is difficult to state responsi- 
bilities and results. “This may be all 
right for other departments, but we 
just can’t measure results effectively. 
It’s even difficult to specify just what 
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we expect.” In this objection, there 
is often some truth. It is more dif- 
ficult in some areas than in others. 
But the more difficult it is, the more 
necessary it is to make the effort. 
There may be a lack of precision at 
first, but this will be remedied as ex- 
perience increases. 


7. There are no traits. The ap- 
proach deliberately avoids traits for 
several reasons. There are over 18,- 
000 different terms that can be used 
to describe an individual. Contrary to 
popular belief, no one trait or group 
of traits has ever been discovered to: 
account for success at the managerial 
level, except in very specific situa- 
tions. Occasionally it is possible to 
trace ineffectiveness in carrying out a 
responsibility to some pattern of be- 
havior which is consistent enough to 
“tie a ribbon around” and label with 
a “trait”; but this is rarely the case. 
In this approach, for reasons of eco- 
nomy, traits are not considered un- 
less, in one way or another, they in- 
fluence the carrying out of a respon- 
sibility which has previously been ap- 
praised as unsatisfactory. 

8. Stress on results may interfere 
with cooperative teamwork. It is, of 
course, possible to stress results so far 
that managers will achieve their own 
goals at the expense of others; but 
this happens whether appraisal takes 
place or not. Actually, in addition to 
the major results expected, the check- 
list of responsibilities should include 
a list of other 
words, the manager is expected to 
secure results and to maintain effec- 
tive working relationships at the same 
time. In any event, the approach 
provides for a discussion of the diffi- 


relationships. In 
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culty in achieving results, particularly 
in the coaching interview. This often 
leads to suggestions that improve re- 
lationships. 


ADMINISTERING THE PLAN 


The mere fact that good perform- 
ance appraisals are secured does not, 
of itself, insure that employee _per- 
formance will improve. The informa- 
tion obtained must be used. 

The generally recommended tech- 
nique for putting appraisal informa- 
tion to use is that of “coaching” by 
the immediate supervisor. At any one 
of the three stages, the appraisal meth- 
od lends itself to practical discussions 
about the job to be done and over- 
comes one of the most frequent ob- 
stacles to effective coaching, that of 
discussing personal traits with mature 
men. 

The appraisal is well adapted to a 
patterned coaching interview. Step 1, 
breaks the ice, 


the warm-up, states 
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the purpose of the interview, and out- 
lines the sequence to be followed. Step 
2 concentrates on a discussion of the 
appraisal, in the course of which pre- 
ferably the subordinate appraises him- 
self. Step 3 provides for an analysis 
of the reasons why certain responsi- 
bilities are not being adequately per- 
formed. Step 4 canvasses the various 
possible ways of improving perform- 
ance. In Step 5 a specific plan for 
improvement is established. 

If these coaching steps are carried 
out, the essentials of development will 
be met. The employee will have a 
much clearer idea of what constitutes 
a “job well done.” He will know how 
he is doing and will have a develop- 
ment plan tailored to his needs. 

Finally, the approach must be tied 
in with the compensation plan, as 
well as with the established procedures 
for promotion and transfer. In 
way, the appraisal of results becomes 
an integral part of the “pay-off” sys- 
tem. 


this 


Unemployment Payments: A New High 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PAYMENTS to jobless workers last year 
totaled $2 billion, eclipsing the previous peak recorded in 1949 by $264 
million, according to the U. S. Department of Labor. 


The 


increase was attributed to improvements 


in the amount and 


duration of benefits, rather than to an increase in the number of 


recipients. 


In 1954, an average of 1.6 million jobless workers a week received 
benefits averaging $25 for the totally unemployed, the Labor Depart- 
ment said. In an average week five years ago, weekly benefits averaging 
$20.48 were paid to 1,666,000 idle workers. 





. . . Recognizing certain inadequacies in its 
personnel evaluation system, GE's Aircraft Gas 
Turbine Division recently replaced it with a 
made-to-measure program for appraising the 
performance of engineering and management 


personnel. 


In this article, the author explains 


the thinking behind the new plan, its salient 


features, 


and some conclusions that have 


emerged from its first year of operation. 


Appraising the Performance of 
Management Personnel 


A Case Study 


M. S. KELLOGG 
Manager, Employee Relations 


Aircraft Gas Turbine Development Department 


General Electric Company 


Russian 
our own 
production of engineering graduates 
by 10,500 a year. This rather sober- 
ing statistic points to two conclusions. 


FOR THE PAST four years, 
schools have outstripped 


The first is that we must stimulate an 
increasing number of competent 
young men to choose engineering as 
a profession; and the second is that 
we must make the 
engineers we have. 

This latter task is both a placement 
and a personnel development problem. 
We must use current skills to full ad- 
vantage and at the same time try to 
develop greater technical competence 
and managerial ability. The develop- 
ment of engineering manpower is par- 


best use of the 


ticularly important in an organization 
that has to meet the dual challenge of 
competition and expansion. This is 


aa. 





why the Aircraft Gas Turbine Devel- 
opment Department of the General 
Electric Company has placed consider- 
able emphasis on personnel develop- 
ment. One of the key features of our 
personnel development program is 
the periodic appraisal of the perform- 
ance of our management personnel. 
Few problems that confront indus- 
try are as challenging and rewarding 
as the difficult task of evaluating per- 
formance. Whether a company relies 
upon the “huddle and muddle” tech- 
nique or measures performance 
through a formal program, it is con- 
stantly evaluating a man’s abilities in 
relation to his present job and future 
growth possibilities. This is a day-to- 
day activity whether it is recognized 
not. 


as such or Yhousands of man- 


hours are spent by industry annually 
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in an effort to make formal rating 
techniques as sensitive and as precise 
as possible. Despite these continued 
efforts, subjective considerations are 
often major influencing factors in 
assessing individual performance. 
While it is not suggested that personal 
judgment should be eliminated in ap- 
praising men, the reliability and valid- 
ity of personnel evaluation can un- 
doubtedly be increased by sharper 
individual judgment and the encour- 
agement of more critical thinking. 
Most progressive businesses have 
some type of -personnel evaluation 
program. Often the program is 
adopted after an intensive study of 
the organization’s needs and _ their 
relationship to its immediate environ- 
ment. This is as it should be, for the 
time and effort spent in formulating 
a made-to-measure program are a 
wise investment. This article describes 
our experience in evolving a made- 
to-measure program for appraising 
the performance of management (pre- 
dominantly engineering) personnel. 


The Earlier System 


To understand the progress we 
have made, an outline of the system 
we used before January, 1954 may be 
helpful. 

Our old personnel evaluation sys- 
tem was based on two different trait- 
rating forms. The first, used for all 
professional and supervisory person- 
nel, listed 11 traits or personal char- 
acteristics, such as analytical ability, 
industry, judgment, initiative, leader- 
ship, and so forth. In evaluating the 
employee on each count, the rater 
could choose one of six ratings rang- 
ing from outstanding to unacceptable. 
The rating form was also designed 
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to give information on the employee’s 
value in his present work and his 
capacity for future growth. Raters 
were encouraged to discuss the rating 
with employees, but there were rather 
frequent instances when this was not 
done. 

The second trait-rating form was 
used primarily for salary administra- 
tion. This form listed six of the same 
traits as appeared on the first form 
and provided similar choices which 
were used to establish a numerical 
index of performance. Since the infor- 
mation was confidential, the engineer 
usually did not know what his nu- 
merical index was. 

We decided to change the dual 
trait-rating system described above be- 
cause we found it unsatisfactory in 
the following respects: 

1. The two ratings did not have to 

be made simultaneously and sel- 
dom were. There was often a 
lack of agreement between the 
rating a supervisor made on a 
“confidential” basis and the one 
he discussed with the employee. 
This frequently made it difficult 
to explain to an employee why 
he did not get a raise after he 
had been told that his perform- 
ance was good. 

2. Supervisors found it difficult to 
differentiate between such terms 
as “initiative” and “leadership.” 
It was also difficult to get com- 
mon understanding of specific 
traits. 

3. Since ratings were not always 
discussed, many employees nev- 
er knew where they stood. 

4. The difficulty of the job was 

not a major determining factor 
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in fixing compensation. Conse- 
quently, two engineers carrying 
out similar duties at the same 
level of performance were some- 
times paid different salaries be- 
cause of the emphasis placed on 
technical experience. 

To be effective, any personnel 
development program must pos- 
sess a reasonably objective 
measure of an employee’s on- 
the-job performance and a real- 
istic estimate of his growth po- 
tential. Our merit-rating plan 
was not sufficiently critical in 
these areas. 

We believed that our trait-rating 
plan could be improved upon in all 
these respects. However, before con- 
sidering the merits of alternative 
measurement techniques we began by 
clearly defining our objectives. 


Objectives of the New Plan 


Our objectives were determined by 
our two-fold aim of fostering our 
employees’ personal development and 
providing a guide to their equitable 
compensation. Accordingly, we de- 
cided that our plan should incorpor- 
ate the following basic features: 

1. Require supervisors to consider, 
at regular intervals, the _ relative 
strengths and weaknesses of each sub- 
ordinate and to measure the effective- 
ness of his performance in relation 
to his assigned responsibilities. 

This objective is fundamental to the 
adoption of a formal periodic per- 
formance appraisal plan. While evalu- 
ation of performance is a continuous 
activity, which is independent of a 
formal program, there are many ad- 
vantages to formalizing supervisory 
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judgments and making them a matter 
of record. Both the administration of 
merit increases and personnel devel- 
opment activities are without factual 
foundation if no evaluation program 
exists. Before effective coaching or 
counseling can be done, it is necessary 
to define the areas of strength and 
weakness and to select those which 
can be modified by the ratee. This 
presupposes the critical evaluation of 
personnel through the medium of a 
formal appraisal program. In com- 
mon with industry as a whole, there- 
fore, our decision was not whether 
to appraise but, rather, how to ap- 
praise most effectively. 

2. Provide the opportunity for per- 
iodic discussion of performance, (a) 
to let the employee know where he 
stood, and (b) to improve on-the- 
job performance. 

This aimed at overcoming one of 
the basic deficiencies of our old rating 
system—the fact that it did not as- 
sure that every employee knew where 
he stood. We felt that, to be truly ef- 


fective, a personnel measurement plan 
must provide for discussion of per- 
formance between the supervisor and 
the employee. Most of the personnel 


development benefits to be gained 
from an effective appraisal program 
are dependent upon frank and full 
discussion between supervisor .and 
employee. In this way, the employee 
learns what is expected of him, how 
far he measures up to the require- 
ments of his job, and what he must do 
in order to advance. This provides a 
basis for self-appraisal and spurs him 
on to improved performance and self- 
development. It also makes for better 
and closer working relationships be- 
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cause of the opportunity to air mis- 
understandings and misgivings, as 
well as the coaching and counseling 
to improve on-the-job performance 
which generally result from such dis- 
cussions. 


3. Serve as a guide to supervisors 
in observing and evaluating employee 
performance for the purpose of sal- 
ary adjustment, and place responsibil- 
ity for merit increases closer to the 
immediate supervisor. 


There is a significant change of 
emphasis here. In view of our experi- 
ence with the earlier trait-rating form, 
we wanted to relate performance and 
merit increases more closely; but we 
also wanted to place more responsi- 
bility for recommending merit in- 
creases in the hands of the immediate 
supervisor. Hence, we departed from a 
system that aimed at measuring gen- 
eral ability and potential to one that 
placed more emphasis on how well a 
specific job is performed. 

4. Provide supervisors with infor- 
mation that would be helpful in the 
promotion, transfer, or discharge of 
personnel, and that would serve as a 
measure of an employee’s performance 
over a period of time. 

To be of real value, an appraisal 
system must provide accurate data, not 
only as a help in making decisions 
involving promotions, transfers, or 
discharges, but also to throw light 
upon organizational weaknesses and 
deficiencies. While the  trait-rating 
form provided some valuable infor- 
mation, and has therefore become a 
useful part of the record of employees 
with longer service, we felt that it 
could be improved upon in a number 
of respects. 
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5. Encourage the rater and ratee to 
consider together and formulate plans 
helpful to individual improvement. 

This was adopted to stimulate indi- 
vidual development. Our personnel de- 
velopment program is founded on the 
basic premise that development is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual. Our efforts are therefore di- 
rected toward: (a) helping the indi- 
vidual do his present job better, and 
(b) giving him the opportunity to ac- 
quire new skills that will fit him for 
positions of greater technical 
managerial responsibility. 


and 


To achieve these aims, the employee 
must not only be willing to help him- 
self, but must also recognize that 
some improvement is necessary. This 
is why we felt it important that the 
employee should evaluate his own per- 
formance and set his own objectives. 
Since every supervisor is responsible 
for the development of his men, we 
felt that he should share in this task. 

6. Assist supervisors and employee 
relations personnel to identify per- 
sonal development and training needs. 

This objective reflects the import- 
ance of slanting personnel develop- 
ment and training programs to indi- 
vidual needs. We recognize that learn- 
ing by doing is more important and 
more effective than learning by study 
and formal education; but we do not 
minimize the importance of courses to 
increase technical knowledge and 
managerial ability. Consequently, we 
sought to incorporate into our plan 
an accurate means of identifying the 
employee’s individual needs for train- 
ing and development. 

After considerable study, we finally 
decided that the “responsibility ap- 
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praisal method” would best meet the 
objectives of our new personnel meas- 
urement plan. In putting this method 
into effect, we had the assistance of a 
consultant. 


The Existing Organization and 
"Climate" 


To appreciate the magnitude of the 
problems that confronted us, it is nec- 
essary to know something of the or- 
ganization of the Aircraft Gas Tur- 
bine Division of the General Electric 
Company. This division is composed 
of five departments, one of which— 
the Aircraft Gas Turbine Development 
Department—assumed __ responsibility 
for the preliminary work before the 
performance appraisal plan was es- 
tablished on a divisional basis. Of 
the 2,400 management personnel of 
the Aircraft Gas Turbine Division, 
roughly 400 were employees of the 
Aircraft Gas Turbine Development 
Department. However, while the fol- 
lowing account of the plan’s initia- 
tion applies more specifically to the 
Aircraft Gas Turbine Development 
Department, the same general proce- 
dure was followed in the rest of the 
division. 

In passing, it should be emphasized 
that a fundamental requirement for 
the success of a performance appraisal 
plan is an organizational climate in 
which management is both able and 
willing to provide good performance 
information and to make wise use of 
it. (This is also one of the best meas- 
ures of a plan’s effectiveness.) The 
top management of the Aircraft Gas 
Turbine Division was fully aware of 
the need for an appraisal plan that 
would measure performance more ac- 
curately, because the company’s pro- 
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posed new salary plan depended upon 
a systematic method of appraisal to 
provide a basis for establishing merit 
increases. 

A pilot study was launched to test 
the rating plan and procedures, and 
the experience gained from it helped 
us to make further refinements in the 
plan. 


Initiation of the Plan 


Following the pilot study, the ap- 
praisal plan was initiated on a divi- 
sional basis. Our first step was to in- 
augurate a series of two-hour train- 
ing and orientation sessions for raters, 
explaining the philosophy underlying 
the performance appraisal plan. In the 
training sessions, appraisal techniques 
were thoroughly discussed and attrac- 
tively illustrated booklets entitled 
“How to Appraise the Performance 
of Management Personnel,” were dis- 
tributed. At the close of the sessions, 
rating forms were handed out for 
completion and target dates were set 
for their return. 


The forms were returned to desig- 
nated Employee Relations personnel in 
each department, who acted as a cen- 


to enable the General 
guard against rater 
errors. It was thus easy to identify 
raters who were either too lenient or 
too critical, or who were disposed to 
rate centrally. Chats with these raters 
proved beneficial in stimulating criti- 
cal evaluations. The accompanying 
graph shows how the Aircraft Gas 
Turbine Development Department 
fared in the distribution of ratings. 
The letters in the graph refer to 
the rating scale which is part of the 
over-all evaluation the 


tral control 
Managers _ to 


summary on 
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performance appraisal form. 


are defined as follows: 


These 


L — Fails to meet requirements. 

M— Meets minimum requirements. 
N—With a few exceptions meets normal 
requirements. 

O— Without exception 
quirements. 


meets normal re- 


P — Exceeds normal requirements. 
Q—Far exceeds normal requirements. 

On the initial “go-around” of the 
new plan, discussions of performance 
were deferred until the appraisals 
were approved and a short training 
course could be conducted. Two-hour 
training sessions for raters were held, 
pointing out the most effective way to 
conduct performance discussions. As 
a further aid to raters a discussion 
check list was distributed as well as 
copies of a booklet giving hints on 
how to improve discussions of per- 
formance with management personnel. 

The discussion of performance and 
the preparation of a long-range indi- 
vidual improvement plan concluded 
the appraisal cycle. 
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Features of the Plan 


Before enumerating the conclusions 
we reached from our first year’s ex- 
perience with the performance apprais- 
al plan, it is appropriate to consider 
the answers to the following basic 
questions: 

1. Who is appraised? The new ap- 
praisal plan is used for all manage- 
ment personnel. This includes engi- 
neers, supervisors, specialists, and ad- 
ministrative staff. 

2. When is the appraisal made? 
When the new performance appraisal 
plan was installed, all appraisals were 
scheduled for the same time period 
and it was initially planned to sched- 
ule subsquent annual appraisals in the 
same way. Special appraisals were 
provided for, should the growth and 
pace of the individual warrant them. 
In the event of a transfer before the 
close of the normal appraisal period, 
provision was also made for an ap- 
praisal before the employee took up 
his new duties. 


3. What is appraised? Demon- 
strated performance of the items list- 
ed in the “responsibility summary.” 

4. What is the responsibility sum- 
mary? The responsibility summary 
consists of the ten to fifteen responsi- 
bilities which are most important for 
fulfilling the job. By way of il- 
lustration, three of the Performance 
Appraisal Administrator’s responsibil- 
ity summary statements follow: 


The performance of the Performance 
Appraisal Administrator is measured by: 
(a) The quality of the performance ap- 

praisal plan, forms, and booklets a: 
measured by the degree of uniformi- 
ty of interpretation by raters, use- 
fulness of appraisal information ob- 
tained and acceptance of recom- 
mended changes in the plan by 
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supervision, as appraised by super- 
visory judgment. 

The degree to which established 
schedules for appraising perform- 
ance are maintained as appraised 
by supervisory judgment. 


The quality of instruction provided 
in appraisal and discussion courses 
as measured by the extent to which 
such training is reflected in the 
quality of class members’ appraisals 
and discussions before and after the 
course and the reaction of indi- 
viduals trained as appraised by 
supervisory judgment. 

Each specific responsibility is nu- 
merically weighted to reflect the rel- 
ative importance the immediate super- 
visor attaches to it. The numerical 
weights distributed throughout the re- 
sponsibility statements total 100. The 
summary provides the basis for eval- 
uating each person’s accomplishments 
in relation to the most important fea- 
tures of his position and insures a 
distinctive appraisal sheet for each 
position, but not necessarily for each 
person rated. 


5. Who prepares the responsibility 


summary ? 
mary 


The responsibility sum- 
is jointly prepared at three 
levels: by the person to be appraised, 
his supervisor, and the latter’s im- 
mediate superior. It is developed 
for the most part by the person to be 
appraised. For this purpose he is 
provided with a copy of his job de- 
scription and a Responsibility Sum- 
mary Preparation Check List (Figure 
1). 

The supervisor looks 
over the responsibility summary with 
the employee, weighs the statements 
and approves or alters it as appro- 
priate; in turn, his superior re- 
views and exercises final approval of 
its content and weighing. 

6. Who makes the appiaisal? The 
immediate supervisor is the primary 


immediate 
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rater but he may ask one or more 
supplementary raters to help him. 
The appraisal form used by the pri- 
mary rater is shown in Figure 2. The 
supplementary rating form is similar 
to the one used by the primary rater 
except that it has a different title and 
color. The primary rater has final 
responsibility for preparing the per- 
formance appraisal, subject to the 
review and approval of his superior. 
Therefore, he has the option of ac- 
cepting, modifying, or rejecting the 
comments of the supplementary raters. 
The latter are selected from manage- 
ment personnel at approximately the 
same level as the primary rater who 
have knowledge of the ratee’s per- 
formance. 


7. How is the appraisal made? The 
appraisal is made by evaluating em- 
ployee performance against the spe- 
cific statements of the responsibility 
summary. Raters are encouraged to 
request employees to submit evidence 
of accomplishments at periodic inter- 
vals. This gives a factual basis for the 
rater and assures the employee that 
his achievements are fully considered. 
The rater considers the ratee’s per- 
formance and records the objective 
basis or critical incidents that support 
his choice of one out of six alterna- 
tive points on a performance scale 
ranging from “fails to meet require- 
ments” to “far exceeds normal re- 
quirements.” The appraisal form 
shows the points on the scale and how 
the evidence supporting the appraisal 
is recorded. It will be noted that pro- 
vision is made for an over-all evalua- 
tion. Though this is often an average 
of the individual ratings on specific 
responsibilities, it need not be. For in- 
stance, a man might be rated as “fails 
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RESPONSIBILITY SUMMARY PREPARATION 
CHECK LIST 
(for the person to be rated) 


Read your position analysis. 


ovo eo 6 es 


List the 10-15 most important responsibilities of 
your position, based on your position analysis. 
These may be specific items under any Factor in 
the position analysis or a combination of two or 
more items that make up a major responsibility. 


wee ov 6 


Begin each with an action verb. 


oon G66 08 


cacbie eee Avoid overlap. 


Place more important items nearer the top of 
the list. 


RLELEAREASReERERERE ERE ERR EOD ORR ee ee, Cee 2s ee Se ee ee 











FIGURE 


(The reverse of this form, the Responsibility Summary Work Sheet, consists of 
a blank sheet, ruled off for completion in accordance with the instructions 
shown above.) 
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to meet requirements” on one or two 
responsibilities because priority for 
other projects, or factors beyond his 
control prevented him from doing his 
best in these particular instances. The 
over-all evaluation is not mathematic- 
ally determined and therefore need not 
necessarily be lowered because of 
such ratings. 

8. What is the personal improve- 
ment plan? The personal improve- 
ment plan is one of the most valuable 
products of the performance appraisal 
discussion. This enables the supervi- 
sor and the subordinate to discuss the 
latter's relative strengths and weak- 
nesses and determine a course of ac- 
tion to help him fulfill the require- 
ments of his job and prepare him for 
greater responsibilities. On the form 
used for this purpose, the rater can 
comment on the reaction to 
The discussion itself 
is particularly fruitful if the employee 
is encouraged to appraise his own 


ratee’s 
the discussion. 


performance before the supervisor 
makes his appraisal and the personal 
improvement plan has been jointly 
formulated. A copy of the personal 
improvement plan, but without the 
rater’s comments on the ratee’s reac- 
tion, is given to the subordinate. 
The 


can 


personal improvement 


better 


plan 


perhaps be understood 


through specific examples. Two typ- 
ical plans for young engineers, show- 
ing the 


comments on_ the 
reproduced _ here. 


raters’ 
discussions, are 


Major Strengths 
Excellent technical 
titanium project. 
High degree of 
and aggressiveness. 


ability shown on 


initiative, enthusiasm 


Ability to grasp a technical problem and 
work out details. 
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Demonstrated ability to improve and de- 
velop equipment, as dictated by the 
needs of the over-all titanium program. 


Major Improvement Needed 
Distinguish between important and less 
important, particularly in written expres- 
sion, 

Broader knowledge of the melting and 
casting practices employed in ferrous 
and high temperature alloys. 


Action to be taken: 
Effective Presentation of Ideas and Tech- 
nical Writing Courses. 
2. Brief special work assignment to in- 
crease technical knowledge. 
By Whom: When: 
Ratee Fall—1954 
Rater Within 6 months 


Discussion revealed that: 


Ratee’s trouble with reporting was not 
with organization or expression but 
rather with selecting that which was 
pertinent to report in a given situation. 
Ratee indicated his opportunities for 
reporting have been restricted largely to 
a different type of report. Since he had 
not had the chance to prepare specific 
detailed technical reports, he tended to 
overburden his summary reports with 
detail. He was encouraged to prepare a 
few detailed reports on the results of 
his melting studies in the near future 
while working to eliminate this detail 
from the summary report. He was pleased 
with the prospects of a temporary duty 
assignment to learn more of melting and 
casting practices since he recognized 
his weakness in this area. 
* * * 


Major Strengths 
1. Has warm and friendly personality. 
Has ability to evaluate critically techni- 
cal problems and pursue a logical course 
of action. 
Is very forceful and highly motivated. 
Has keen sense of responsibility. 


Major Improvement Needed 
More theoretical familiarity with 
nica!’ aspects of gas turbines. 
Must become better acquainted with 
state of the art and development work 
in progress both internal and external 


to AGT. 
(Text continued on page 454) 


tech- 
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Code Name of Person Rated 
eae 7 Position 

Date person assumed present Department, Section & Building 
position 


MANAGEMENT PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL 
AIRCRAFT GAS TURBINE DIVISION 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


Typed name and signature of Date Appraisal Completed 
Supervisor 


Reviewer Date Reviewed 


Signature of Primary Rater Date Discussed 
(Indicates discussion of results 
has been completed) 

PURPOSE 
To provide an appraisal of the over-all effectiveness of this individual 
as a member of management, since the last rating, based on his super- 
visor’s and two supplementary raters’ analyses of his performance of 
assigned responsibilities. 


RATING CATEGORIES 
These refer to effectiveness in executing responsibilities. 
Fails to meet the minimum requirements of the position 
Meets minimum requirements of the position 
Meets normal expectations in fulfilling position requirements 
with few exceptions 
without exceptions ’ 
Exceeds normal expectations in fulfilling position requirements 
Far exceeds normal expectations in fulfilling position requirements 





FIGURE 2 (page 1) 


(Page 2 of this form, the Responsibility Summary, consists of a blank sheet 
ruled off for completion by the raters.) 
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Not observed 
| Fails to meet requirements 


minimum requirements 





Without 


f 4 
normal 
normal requirements 
ar exceeds normal 


item in points Tal = 100 


REMARKS WHICH SUPPORT EACH APPRAISAL 


OVER-ALL SUMMARY APPRAISAL 
COMMENTS WHICH SUPPORT OVER-ALL SUMMARY APPRAISAL 























FIGURE 2 (page 3) 
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Describe the strengths which the employee has demonstrated in per- 
forming his present assignment. (Add strengths which are not brought 
out on previous pages. ) 


Describe any needed improvement indicated by the performance of 
the employee. (Add needs not brought out on previous pages.) 


What is required to achieve this improvement? 


What has the long range performance record of this individual been? 
For example: remarkable progress upward, ups and downs, poorer 
recent performance, relatively little change. Do you expect the trend 
to continue? 


Indicate specific recommendations for development action. 


Action By Whom When 








FIGURE 2 (page 4) 
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Action to be taken: 
Take Gas Turbine Fundamentals Course. 
Investigate other positions within De- 
partment containing increased technical 
content for subsequent reassignment. 
Participate actively in engineering socie- 
ties and collaborate with senior engineer 
on a paper if possible. Read religiously 
progress reports and proceedings of the 
design boards. 
By Whom: 
Ratee 
Employee Relations 
Ratee 


When: 

September, 1954 
About October, 1954 
Continuing 
Discussion revealed that: 


He felt that I had not been critical 
enough; I agreed I had been lenient 
because of his newness in AGT. He 
stated that he thought he was capable 
of doing quite a bit more than he has 
accomplished to date and was going 
to strive to do so. 


He was very pleased that I had listed 
warm and friendly personality as one 
of his strong points since he had been 
working on this factor as a result of 
previous criticism. 

As will be seen, the personal im- 
provement plan is a valuable means 
of ascertaining what is needed for 
self-development. Following analysis 
of these plans on a departmental 
basis, we have established a course in 
the basic elements of flight dynamics, 
as well as courses in technical writ- 
ing and air design. To stimulate ac- 
tive participation in technical socie- 
ties, we have held a “Technical Socie- 
ties Week” and regularly provide in- 
formation on forthcoming meetings. 
Many other aspects of our personnel 
development program have likewise 
been stimulated by the information 
obtained from personal improvement 
plans. , 


Conclusions 


Our past year’s experience has led 
us to conclude that certain modifica- 
tions in the performance appraisal 
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plan are desirable. A research study 
which evaluated such factors as ac- 
ceptance of the plan, the use and 
quality of the data obtained, and pro- 
cedural aspects proved helpful in 
singling out certain merits and de- 
fects. The conclusions we have reached 
are summarized below: 


1. The performance appraisal plan 
provides supervisors with an orderly 
and systematic method of recording 
their considered judgment of the ef- 
fectiveness with which an employee 
performs the duties that have been 
assigned to him. 

2. The information obtained pro- 
vides a useful tool for personnel de- 
velopment and a guide for the equi- 
table administration of merit increases, 

3. The plan does not provide suf- 
ficient information about the em- 
ployee’s potential for future advance- 
ment. While considerable informa- 
tion can be derived by inference, it 
would appear that the questions about 
promotability on the back page 
of the appraisal form should be re- 
vised to elicit specific data on this 
score. 

4. Our experience suggests that a 


system of staggered yearly appraisals 


y 
s 


is better than department-wide ap- 
praisals held annually over a short 
period. We are therefore adopting 
an individually scheduled appraisal 
plan to apportion the workload on 
supervision throughout the year and 
meet the objections of some super- 
visors who felt that rating all em- 
ployees simultaneously created 
much of a burden. Further, this sys- 
tem emphasizes that appraisal is a 
continuous and individual process, not 


too 


an annual mass affair; it also points 
up the fundamental thesis that per- 
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formance “pays off.” The plan also 
provides for a salary review at the 
same time, thus enabling the super- 
visor to include the question of com- 


pensation in the performance dis- 
cussion. 
5. It was found that the rating 


scale on our appraisal form caused 
some confusion to supervisors, owing 
to the fact that there was no estab- 
lished median rating among the al- 
ternative choices on the rating scale. 
While each supervisor has a concept 
of “average,” this concept is not ne- 
cessarily the same for all supervisors. 
For instance, some _ supervisors 
thought that “With few exceptions— 
meets normal requirements” was an 
average rating whereas others took 
the view that this was expressed by 
“Without exception—meets normal 
requirements.” Accordingly, we are 
considering changing the latter rating 
to “Meets normal requirements” and 
the former to “Exceeds minimum, 
below normal,” and propose to estab- 
lish “Meets normal requirements” as 
average. 

6. The value of the personal im- 
provement plan may be improved by 
emphasizing to supervisors the im- 
portance of their role in helping to 
formulate realistic and worthwhile ob- 
jectives. To promote this end we in- 
tend to offer a course in “How to 
Discuss Performance Appraisals with 
Management which will 
make use of role-playing and lectures 
to increase skill and knowledge in 
this area. 


Personnel” 


7. A real hazard to the integrity 
of the performance appraisal plan 
comes from the fact that the over-all 
evaluation is used as a guide to com- 
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pensation. Because supervisors may 
let this factor influence their rating 
judgment, there is a danger that 
some appraisals may not be truly 
critical. It is necessary, therefore, to 
continually impress supervisors with 
the vital importance of making criti- 
cal appraisals. Consequently, the Per- 
formance Appraisal Administrator has 
an important function to perform in 
reviewing appraisals and discussing 
them with supervisors. 


Reactions of Personnel 


An attitude survey conducted in 
May, 1954 showed that 91 per cent 
of management personnel in the Air- 
craft Gas Turbine Development De- 
partment liked the periodic perform- 
ance appraisal and the accompanying 
discussions. Random interview samples 
since that date show that this same 
feeling still prevails. We are particu- 
larly encouraged by the frequently ex- 
pressed sentiment that the new per- 
formance appraisal plan provides a 
fair and just means of evaluating 
performance and assuring equitable 
rewards. We feel the same way. 

While we are satisfied with our pro- 
gress to date and the results achieved 
by the performance appraisal plan, 
the comments summarized above re- 
flect our view that considerable im- 
provement can still be made both in 
the quality of appraisals and in the 
measurement technique. Though the 
responsibility summary provides a 
good point of departure it can un- 
doubtedly be improved upon by estab- 
lishing more objective standards of 
performance and better indices of 
success. We intend to work toward 
this end. 





... How much is known about the actual con- 


tent of the average supervisor's job? 


Little 


that has any scientific basis, say the authors, 
who have just completed an intensive survey 
of the activities of 852 first-level clerical and 


blue-collar supervisors. 


Their findings and 


conclusions are reported here. 


The Supervisor’s Job: A Survey 


MILTON M. MANDELL and PAULINE DUCKWORTH’ 


IT IS SURPRISING that most of the 
existing information about the super- 
visor’s job is based on_ subjective 
sources, unsystematically presented. 
As Wallace and Gallagher very well 
said in a study of the foreman’s job: 
“Tt was found that a priori discussions 
of desirable supervisory traits and be- 
haviors are replete with ill-defined 
concepts and generalizations; when 
these are culled they produce lists of 
human characteristics generally ac- 
cepted as laudable in our society, 
rather than a basis for the differentia- 
tion of effective supervisors as such.” 
This situation is surprising because so 
many basic management functions— 
selection, training, compensation, su- 
pervision, and organization of work— 
cannot be performed efficiently with- 


1Wimburn L. Wallace and Joseph V. Gallagher, 
Activities and Behaviors of Production Super- 
visors, PRS Report No. 946, Personnel Re- 
search Section, AGO, Department of the Army, 
April 30, 1952, p. 1 


out a thorough knowledge of the job 
involved; but the reason seems to be 
that the study of the supervisor’s job 
has been delayed, at least in part, by 
the existence in everybody’s mind of 
a stereotype based on personal ex- 
perience. Extensive quantitative facts 
seem most needed for 
progress when 


management 
strongly-held stereo- 
types are prevalent. 


This report summarizes the results 
of a study of the supervisor’s job 
based on 108 days of observation of 
82 first-level, blue-collar and clerical 
supervisors, and narrative statements 
by 770 blue-collar supervisors. These 
data were obtained as part of an op- 
erating program of selection for five 
supervisory levels.” 


2 The research plan contemplates extending the 

study to other significant groups, such as super 
visors of engineers and scientists, and differen 
tiating between high-rated and low-rated super 
visors. 


* Mr. Mandell is Chief ot Administrative and Management Testing, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Miss Duckworth is Mr. Mandell’s Assistant. 
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HOW JOBS WERE ANALYZED 


Despite the fact that observation is 
the most expensive method of job 
analysis, it was selected for this in- 
vestigation because it emphasizes the 
study of actual behavior rather than 
statements about behavior and _in- 
volves the recording of all behavior 
instead of a sample. It therefore pro- 
vides the most complete data, requires 
the fewest inferences, and furnishes 
information that can be quantified. 
Although it has some limitations in 
addition to expense (such as the fail- 
ure of the person observed to per- 
form certain duties during the period 
of observation), these can to a large 
extent be overcome by the use of 
large samples and the application of 
supplementary controls. 

The scaled questionnaires of Shartle 


and Stogdill,*? Flanagan’s critical in- 
cident method,’ the diary method of 
Sune Carlson,® and the interview and 
supervisory evaluation methods dis- 
cussed in this report are all important 


as potentially complementary and 
supplementary to the observation 
method. The questionnaire method is 
inexpensive and quantifiable, and can 
be comprehensive if adequate research 
work has been done in preparing the 
questionnaire. It is most useful in 
large-scale studies because it tends to 
be awkward when used with a limited 
number of positions. The critical in- 
cident method results in concrete be- 


*R. M. Stogdill and C. L. Shartle, ‘“‘Methods 
for determining patterns of leadership behavior 
n relation to organization structure and ob 
jectives,”” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1948, 


Vol. 32, pp. 286-291. 


4J. C. Flanagan, “Critical requirements: 
approach to employee evaluation,” 
Psychology, 1949, Vol. 2, pp. 419-425. 


a new 
Personnel 


5Sune Carlson, Executive Behavior, Stockholm, 
1951. 
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havior items which differentiate the 
extremes of behavior and is also quan- 
tifiable. It is a valuable adjunct to the 
observation method and a worthy sub- 
stitute for it when the job is well 
defined, when the characteristics of 
those to be selected or trained are 
similar to those from whose behavior 
the incidents have been drawn, and 
when the incidents are obtained from 
several levels. 

The diary method seems more suit- 
able for the higher-level executive 
positions studied by Carlson than for 
the first-level positions under con- 
sideration here. The interview, a 
traditional method of obtaining job 
information, is expensive, subjective, 
and produces data. It 
tends to be similar to the critical in- 
cident method in its 
tremes. In this connection, Finkle has 
pointed out that superiors of super- 
visors may furnish different informa- 
tion from the supervisors themselves. 
In his study, the superiors more fre- 
quently noted relating to 
scheduling and the exercise of initia- 
tive, while the supervisors referred 
more frequently to such matters as 
consideration of employees’ feelings 
and the need for controlling emotions.® 


incomplete 


stress on ex- 


actions 


This finding confirms the necessity, 
especially when the observation meth- 
od is not used, of obtaining job in- 
formation from several levels, includ- 
ing probably the 
level. 


non-supervisory 


On-the-Job Activities 


In the sample study, the supervisor’s 
most frequent activity, amounting t 


6R. B. Finkle, 
quirements of Foremanship.”’ 
doctoral dissertation, 
Builetin, Vol. 


“A Study of the Critical Re 

Abstract of a 
University of Pittsburgh 
46, June 5, 1950, p. 6 
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one-third of the 4,988 activities re- 
corded, was reviewing work and in- 
structing and correcting workers. For 
the clerical supervisors, this group of 
activities was about one-half of all 
activities, and for the supervisors of 
unskilled workers it was about 25 per 
cent. It was also the most time-con- 
suming element in the supervisor’s 
job, taking up 37 per cent of his 
total time. The second most frequent 
and most time-consuming activity, 
scheduling work, showed wide dif- 
ferences between clerical and_blue- 
collar supervisors, figuring far more 
prominently in the jobs of the latter 
group. 

The “keeping records” part of the 
supervisor's job seemed largely un- 
der control in this sample; it repre- 
sented 10 per cent of his activities 
and 14 per cent of his time. (Reduc- 
ing the supervisors record-keeping 
activities to a minimum is necessary 
because tk . duty requires working at 
a lower level than that of other super- 
visory duties and because the super- 
visor frequently resents having to put 
aside what most persons would agree 
are more important functions. ) 

The most revealing statistics in the 
study are those concerned with per- 
sonnel administration and human re- 
lations. These accounted for 7 per 
cent of the supervisor’s activities and 
time. The validity of these statistics 
is indicated by their high consistency 
among the five groups studied as well 
as with the Wallace and Gallagher 
results (less than 10 per cent’). 

In connection with this finding, it 
may be noted that, first, casual greet- 
ings to workers were not tabulated; 


7 Wallace and Gallagher, op. cit., p. 3. 
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and secondly, it is unlikely that the 
supervisors would discipline workers 
while they were being observed. How- 
ever, the observers in this study, as 
well as in those in the Wallace and 
Gallagher study,® which also used the 
observation method, agree that the 
data obtained are substantially correct. 


With Whom Does the Supervisor 
Work? 


As regards the persons with whom 
a supervisor works, the study showed 
that he devoted half his activities and 
39 per cent of his time to his subordi- 
nates. This finding held true for each 
of the five groups studied. The re- 
mainder of the time spent by the su- 
pervisor in dealing with people was 
distributed among several different 
groups including superiors, staff of- 
ficials, and colleagues. However, 27 
per cent of his total time, a percentage 
quite consistent among the different 
groups, was spent on activities not 
involving personal contact, such as 
record keeping, report writing, and 


reading of reports and regulations and 
technical material. 


These results are 
again consistent with the Wallace and 
Gallagher findings.® 

The supervisor’s activities with his 
subordinates mainly comprised assign- 
ing jobs, reviewing work, and im- 
proving human relations. Obtaining 
equipment and materials, scheduling 
work, and devising improvements in- 
volved contacts with a wide variety of 
groups, both line and staff. About two- 
thirds of his activities with his im- 
mediate superior were concerned with 
® Ibid., p. 83. 
*Ibid., p. 4. 








the quality and quantity of work and 
the scheduling of work; only 10 per 
cent dealt with personnel matters. 
These findings indicate the varied ac- 
tivities that a supervisor has to under- 
take and carry out effectively, and the 
many different kinds of people he must 
deal with. 

About half the supervisor’s activi- 
ties were initiated by him and the 
rest by others. However, the study 
showed that only 4 per cent of his 
work was initiated by his immediate 
superior. Although this percentage 
was consistent for each group in the 
total sample, there was a wide differ- 
ence between the groups in the per- 
centage of activities initiated by 
subordinates, which ranged from 9 
per cent to 32 per cent. This dif- 
ference arose from a number of fac- 
tors, including the physical availability 
of the supervisor and the complexity 
of the work. For example, the lowest 
percentage found among the 
group of unskilled, blue-collar workers. 


was 


The study showed that a supervisor 
typically worked with one person at 
a time and that the action generally 
took place either at a subordinate’s or 
at his own place of work. It also 
showed that his job involved constant 
communication: 79 per cent of his 
activities took five minutes or less. 
However, it is reasonable to hypothe- 
size that supervisors of professional 
workers might well have fewer con- 
tacts, each requiring more time. 


Opinions of Superiors 


Because there is widespread recog- 
nition that the activities and methods 
of operation of a first-level supervisor 
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are directly affected by the example 
and attitudes of higher-level super- 
visors, the latter were asked what they 
regarded as the most important duties 
of a first-level supervisor and what 
differences there were in the behavior 
of good and poor supervisors. The 
superiors agreed that the most im- 
portant duties of the first-level super- 
visor were: (1) planning work to 
meet schedules; (2) training workers; 
and (3) getting along well with his 
men. It is interesting to note that this 
finding is in complete agreement with 
that obtained in another study where 
the importance of each supervisory 
function 


visors. !° 


was rated by 874 super- 


The superiors also confirmed that 
a good supervisor spends a major 
portion of his time in planning work 
and training workers, but in addition 
they emphasized two more factors— 
managing his own time efficiently and 
studying and improving himself. 


Common Weaknesses and Strengths 


According to the narrative state- 
ments made on evaluation forms by 
770 rating officials, the following are, 
in descending order of frequency, the 
most common faults of 
supervisors: 


blue-collar 


1. Insufficient trade knowledge. 
2. Argumentative. 

3. Critical of changes. 

4. Lax in discipline. 

5. Lacks initiative. 

6. Doesn’t meet deadlines. 
7. Does little training. 

8. Lacks patience. 

9. Becomes excitable and 

der stress. 


unnerved un- 


10 William J. Eisenberg, “Qualities Essential for 
Supervisors,” Personnel 1948, vol 
27, p. 254. 


Journal, 
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The favorable factors most often 


mentioned, 


in descending order of 


frequency, were: 
1. 


2 
on 


iT. 
12. 
13. 


Has all-round knowledge of trade. 
Cooperates when changes are needed. 
Little supervision required. 
Industrious—interested in work. 
Meets deadlines. 

Plans and organizes work well. 
Continually 
knowledge. 


increasing in_ trade 


Continually seeking improvements in 
methods. 
Respected by his men. 


Keeps supervisor informed on work 
progress. 


Trains men well. 
Honest and straightforward. 


Sense of humor. 


Summary 


The 


major facts emerging from 


this study are: 


a 


Most activities of supervisors 
are directly related to produc- 
tion. 


Supervisors have to work on 
many different things and with 
many different people, spend- 
ing brief periods on and with 
each. 


Supervisors of blue-collar and 
clerical workers are not required 
to write or to read much—they 
have to listen and talk. 


It is important to note that a num- 
ber of factors affect the supervisor’s 
job and how he does it. Among these 
factors are: 


1. 


The technical complexity of, and 
the precision required by the 
work supervised. 


The number of people super- 
vised. 


9. 
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The quantity of work produced. 
The number and authority of 
staff specialists. 

The nature and amount of the 
authority delegated to the su- 
pervisor. 

The need for coordination with 
other units. 

The management philosophy of 
the organization. 

The quality, age, and tempera- 
mental characteristics of the 
workers. 

The demands of his immediate 
superior. 


Because of this variety of factors 
and others that might be added, a 
literal application of the information 
presented above may be dangerous 
in situations that may differ in these 
respects from those studied for this 
report. 

On the information in this report, 


the qualifications 


for a supervisor 


can be hypothesized as follows: 


é. 


Knowledge of, or training in, 
the structure of his organiza- 
tion because of his need to co- 
ordinate his work with others 
and his dependence on. staff 
units for materials and assist- 
ance. 

Knowledge of the technical as- 
pects of his work so that he 
can instruct his workers, pre- 
pare procedures, review the work 
done, devise improvements, and 
evaluate performance. 

Ability to talk sufficiently well 
at the level of those with whom 
he deals so that they can under- 
stand him. 


Ability to listen. 








10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


A good memory, because of his 
numerous activities, many of 
which are not recorded. 
Persuasiveness—because of the 
cooperation he needs from many 
sources. However, his methods 
of persuasion will vary widely 
depending on who is to be per- 
suaded. 

Flexibility—because he has to 
shift attention frequently from 
one activity to another and from 
one person to another. 

An orderly mind—because of 
his responsibilities for planning 
and scheduling work. 

Insight into the interests, per- 
sonal characteristics, and mo- 
tivations of others, in order to 
deal effectively with them. 
Patience—because he often has 
to instruct and correct others. 
Emotional stability—because he 
has to serve as an example. His 
function is to help others per- 
form efficiently, not to use them 
as an outlet for his own frus- 
trations and deficiencies. 
Knowledge of, or training in 
methods of instructing workers, 
assigning workers to appropriate 
jobs, evaluating performance, 
promoting group harmony, plan- 
ning and scheduling work, pro- 
viding incentives, disciplining 
workers, and settling grievances. 
Physical stamina, in order to 
maintain his many work rela- 
tions and to reduce the irritabil- 
ity resulting from fatigue. 
Interest in supervision, in order 
to be happy in his role of work- 
ing with people and organizing, 
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rather than in doing work him- 
self. 


Conclusions 


The data presented earlier show 
that the supervisor’s job is primarily 
technical, and involves only a small 
number of personnel and human rela- 
tions activities per se. The literal 
conclusion from this finding would be 
a reversion to the pre-World War II 
practice of placing emphasis on tech- 
nical rather than human relations 
skills in supervisory selection and 
training. However, this conclusion 
is warranted—and only partially at 
that—merely for those who since 
World War II have emphasized per- 
sonnel and human relations skills to 
the neglect of technical ability in jobs 
having a technical component. The 
main reason why the literal conclu- 
sion is not justified is that each so- 
called technical duty has an equally 
important personnel or human rela- 
tions aspect. Assigning jobs, review- 
ing work for accuracy, and devising 
improvements may call for technical 
knowledge, but whom the job is as- 
signed to and how it is assigned, the 
tact shown in reviewing work, and 
the understanding of human capabili- 
ties and motivations called for in ef- 
fecting improvements are as important 
as technical insight and skill. In other 
words, the commingling of technical 
and human relations duties in a su- 
pervisory job cannot be separated, ex- 
cept artificially. 

Finally, all these efforts may be 
seriously impaired if the supervisor’s 
immediate superior emphasizes pro- 
duction and planning and forgets that 
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his demands, however well-intentioned, 
may cause tension between the super- 
visor and his subordinates and so fail 
to bring about the desired result. It 
is probable that supervisors should be 
given wide latitude in choosing their 
own methods of getting results, as dis- 
tinct from setting the objectives them- 
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selves. They should be given the op- 
portunity of treating their workers 
as individuals by making full use of 
their knowledge of both their workers’ 
and their own capabilities. Otherwise, 
rigid demands from higher levels in- 
terfere with the full utilization of the 
supervisor's skill and knowledge. 


. . . Aware that compensation is a “touchy” 
subject, some companies have been reluctant 
to communicate more than the bare essentials 
of their programs to supervisors. But the very 
fact that supervisors themselves must com- 
municate about the pay plan—whether or not 
they fully understand it—argues strongly in 
favor of giving them more facts. 


Communicating with Supervisors 


On the Compensation Plan 


JEROME M. ROSOW 


Acting Chief, Wage & Salary 
Creole Petroleum Corporation 
Caracas, Venezuela 


THE PROBLEM of de-sensitizing sensi- 
tive areas of information constantly 
confronts management in its efforts 
to make confidential data available to 
supervisors. The degree of “security” 
involved depends, of course, on the 
particular operations of the business 
and the policies of the company itself. 
One such area of information is the 
subject of compensation. Although 
formal job evaluation and salary ad- 
ministration plans have become wide- 
spread, communication of the facts 


about compensation has lagged far 
behind. This communication natural- 
ly concerns supervisors at all levels 
and, ultimately, employees themselves. 
The time lag in the communications 
process is, of course, by no means 
confined to compensation plans. It 
applies to any subject areas which 
are either controversial or sensitive in 
that they affect vital interests of em- 
ployees. To some extent this is prob- 
ably accentuated by the fact that the 
disclosure of information always car- 
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ries with it certain obligations—chief 
of which is the need to rationalize, ex- 
plain, and justify the program in ques- 
tion. 

The subject of pay is obviously a 
provocative one. In opening it to 
discussion and making it the subject 
of formal conferences, management 
places itself in a somewhat defensive 
position, since management must not 
only explain how and what it does— 
but also must justify that it does 
enough. As soon as quantitative con- 
siderations enter into the discussions 
it is clear that the values of manage- 
ment and the values of its workers 
are different. When these quantitative 
considerations are measured and 
weighted in dollars and cents rather 
than discussed in more abstract terms, 
the problems of communicating and 
reaching agreement are that much 
more difficult. 


A Special Complication 


The sensitivity of the subject is 
further intensified, for several reasons, 
when a company is operating in a 
foreign country. Companies operating 
abroad generally have several differ- 
ent pay plans. There is usually at 
least one plan keyed to the local cur- 
rency for the citizens of the country, 
and another plan for the foreign serv- 
ice personnel. In the latter case, the 
U.S. citizens are customarily paid in 
dollar currency. The coexistence of 
two compensation plans naturally pro- 
duces certain differences in compensa- 
tion which require explanation. When 
two plans exist side by side, both the 
similarities and the differences should 
be explained, since the supervisors 
may be divided among members of 
either plan. 
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The Creole Program 


To meet this situation, Creole Pe- 
troleum Corporation, an affiliate of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
operating in Venezuela, recently in- 
itiated an extensive program to com- 
municate both compensation and job 
classification information to its super- 
visors. Creole is one of the major oil 
producing companies in Venezuela, 
with an average daily production in 
1954 of 800,000 barrels of oil. Its 
production is equivalent to 48 per 
cent of the total oil produced in Vene- 
zuela, making it the major producing 
company in the major industry of the 
country. 

The workforce is divided among 
three payrolls which totalled $59,000,- 
000 in 1953. The largest single pay- 
roll is the so-called Daily Wage Pay- 
roll which covers all skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled employees in 
what are conventionally considered 
blue-collar occupations. This group 
numbers 8,500 employees. The second 
largest group is the monthly salary 
payroll for Venezuelan employees, cov- 
ering office and clerical, semi-profes- 
sional, administrative and _ technical, 
and professional occupations. This 
covers 4,500 Venezuelan employees 
and is called the monthly Bolivar Pay- 
roll, since the employees are paid 
monthly salaries expressed in local 
currency, the Bolivar (exchange rate 
3.35 per U.S. dollar). The last and 
smallest payroll is the Dollar Payroll 
which covers 1,100 foreign service 
staff personnel, the preponderant ma- 
jority of whom are U.S. citizens. 

Though many of the supervisors 
were familiar with certain aspects of 
both the job evaluation plan and the 
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pay plan, they had never been given a 
complete explanation of the details of 
both plans. Thus the degree of super- 
visors’ familiarity with the plans tend- 
ed to vary between extremes. Even 
some of our executive personnel did 
not fully understand these basic ele- 
ments of the industrial relations pro- 


gram. 
Rather than consider a brief one- 
hour indoctrination course which 


would merely skim the surface of the 
subject, Creole management elected 
to take a big step in the direction of 
communication. Accordingly, it de- 
veloped a seven-hour comprehensive 
course in all aspects of wage and sal- 
ary administration for all levels of 
supervision. The program was devoted 
to three main subjects—Job Evalua- 
tion, Compensation, and Administra- 
tion. 


How Much Disclosure? 


There are at least two schools of 
thought on the subject of company 
policy with regard to pay information. 
The conservative school has long con- 
sidered certain types of information 
sacrosanct. It has particularly regard- 
ed salaries as a subject which is taboo 
outside of the executive committee 
room. 

At the other extreme, the more radi- 
cal proponents of communication on 
all subjects have felt that salaries are 
like commodity prices and should be 
justifiable from both an economic and 
industrial relations standpoint. Com- 
panies that have regarded compensa- 
tion as the sole prerogative and re- 
sponsibility of management have natu- 
rally been unable to sympathize with 
those who favor unrestrained publica- 
tion of salary data. 
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Probably the most extreme examples 
of this complete release of information 
are found in civil service, where the 
compensation system is a matter of 
public information. In the case of 
private enterprise, economic and finan- 
cial information, of which salaries are 
one part, does not necessarily leave 
the board room. It is up to manage- 
ment to decide whether—and to what 
extent—it wants to release the facts 
about compensation. 

Creole sought an intelligent middle 
ground between the traditional ex- 
tremes of silence and unrestrained 
disclosure. Its decision was to set up 
a program of education for all super- 
visors, with a view toward ultimate 
communication to the rank and file. 

Among the arguments in favor of 
telling supervisors what makes the 
pay plan tick, there were considered: 

1. Such information is fundamental to 


a discussion of company compensa- 
tion plans. 

2. It eliminates the element of secrecy 
and demonstrates that management 
has confidence in its salary plans 
and is prepared to discuss them with 
its supervisors. 

3. It permits the discussion of both the 
job classification and the pay plans 
in factual and concrete terms rather 
than in theoretical terms which have 
little meaning to the individual super- 
visor. 

4. It provides the supervisor with a 
clear understanding of the plans and 
enables him to answer employees’ 
questions and solve problems in this 
vital area. 

5. Finally, it contributes to the super- 
visor’s prestige and status in dealing 
with his employees on the subject of 
pay, and thus makes him a more 
effective personnel manager. 


While the merit of these arguments 
would seem obvious, they are general- 
ly discounted by managements that 
have traditionally drawn an iron cur- 
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tain across the subject of pay. Their 
counter-arguments may be summed up 
as follows: 

1. No one is complaining, so why bother 


to tell supervisors anything and stir 
up a lot of unnecessary problems? 
. Fixing of pay rates, and individual 
job classification and salary adjust- 
ments, are the prerogatives of man- 
agement. Opening them to discussion 
is a violation of these prerogatives. 


. Inviting discussion of this subject is 
dangerous because if you give them 
an inch they will want an ell. Dis- 
close certain fundamentals of the pay 
plan and they will never stop asking 
for more information. 


Any objective consideration of these 
arguments seems to point to the con- 
clusion that management should tell 
more rather than tell less. Where a 
company cloaks a subject in secrecy, 
it invites questions and creates grounds 
for doubt and suspicion. Having in- 
vested time and money to install a 
modern pay and classification plan, 
management should realize its full 
benefits by communicating the plan 
to its supervisors. It is upon this 
premise that Creole has acted. 


Coverage of the Program 


In planning the Wage and Salary 
Program for Supervisors, eligibility 
for participation hinged on the defini- 
tion of the term “supervisor.” Creole 
has approximately 1,500 supervisors at 
all levels from the first-line working 
foreman, or first-line office supervisor, 
to the executive levels. The general 
problems which were considered at the 
outset included questions about the 
sequence of training, the levels of 
supervision to be covered, the types of 
supervisors to be grouped together in 
conference sessions, the language to be 
used, and the location—whether cen- 
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tralized or decentralized—of training 
classes. 

It was decided to work downward 
from the highest levels of supervision. 
This was because we felt that the high- 
est levels of management—including 
even executives who served on salary 
and classification committees—could 
profit from such a program. Since 
the responsibility for decision-making 
increases at higher levels of authority, 
it seemed logical and desirable to in- 
clude the highest-level executives in 
the course. 

Accordingly, we decided to cover 
the executive and middle-management 
groups in the first series of courses. 
This affected about 800 supervisors. 
A seven-hour course meant an initial 
investment of 5,600 man-hours of 
training time. The scope of this in- 
vestment dictated an immediate re- 
sponsibility on the part of the Indus- 
trial Relations Department to convince 
itself, and to convince top manage- 
ment in turn, that the investment 
would meet a real need in the com- 
pany. 

One of the critical factors in the 
planning of the course revolved about 
the question of language. Creole has 
both English- and Spanish-speaking 
supervisors. A considerable number 
are bilingual, but of course they all 
prefer to converse and to be instructed 
in their native tongue. 


English or Spanish? 


The executive and middle manage- 
ment group divided itself into 500 
North Americans and 300 Venezuelans. 
Fortunately, most of the Venezuelans 
in the group were either completely 
fluent in English or had a sufficient 
comprehension of the English language 
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to be able to attend and profit from 
training sessions in English. The other 
problem, of course, related to the 
question of the language skill of the 
persons preparing the course. Here 
again the specialists who were involved 
were basically English-speaking and 
could set up a training course in Eng- 
lish in less time and with a better re- 
sult than they could ever attempt in 
a second language. 

While the ideal solution would have 
been to present the course in both 
languages, this would have created 
not only problems in its preparation, 
but problems having to do with the 
audience itself. We recognized that 
the type of course which would be 
most useful to first-line working su- 
pervisors would emphasize certain 
practical aspects of the subject whereas 
the course for higher management 
personnel would emphasize others— 
such as broad questions of policy. Ac- 
cordingly, we decided to present the 
initial course in English, with a second 
series of courses to be given in Span- 


ish. 
Training Groups 


Some consideration was given to the 
possibility of training executives in re- 
latively homogeneous groups. Realiz- 
ing, however, that one of the purposes 
of the course was to exchange ideas 
and to obtain inter-communication be- 
tween various levels of management 
on the subject of pay, we felt that it 
was preferable to mix the groups, not 
only from the standpoint of status but 
of function. We further decided to 
hold the training sessions at the local 
level within each geographical district, 
with the schedule depending upon 
local needs and operating conditions. 
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Each of the districts is large enough 
to have both a wage and salary staff 
and a sufficient number of supervisors 
to justify its own training program. 
In keeping with the general policy of 
training at Creole, the course was car- 
ried to the work locations of the su- 
pervisors rather than having the super- 
visors come to a central training cen- 
ter. This permits the course to be 
presented without disruption of normal 
operations—an extremely important 
factor for a company operating around 
the clock. Further, it placed upon each 
district superintendent the authority 
to decide who would attend the course, 
at what times, and in what groupings. 
Thus the course was easily integrated 
with local operations and coordinated, 
where necessary, with other training 
programs. 


Content of the Course 


The single criterion in selecting sub- 
jects for inclusion in the course was: 
Will it meet a real need of the super- 
visor? Since the Creole job classifi- 
cation and compensation system de- 
pends to a great extent upon the par- 
ticipation of supervisors—in position 
analysis, preparation of job descrip- 
tions, initiation of reviews of organi- 
zation, criticism of job standards, and 
the handling of all individual pay ac- 
tions, such as promotions and merit 
increases—it was obvious that many 
subjects must be included. 

Though no training had even been 
attempted in the field of compensation 
prior to this time, we knew that if the 
course was to be given at all it must 
be comprehensive. The idea of an 
indoctrination course of, say, one 
hour’s duration, either by conference 
or film, was therefore rejected. Our 
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Daily Pay Plan 

Monthly Pay Plan 

Policies, Procedures & Program 
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objective was not only to explain the 
system and its operation, but to go a 
step further and teach the supervisor 
what he should do to make the pro- 
gram more useful and more effective. 
The subject content of the compen- 
sation and classification course is sum- 
marized in the accompanying chart. 


Training Institute and Course Calendar 


After the content of the course was 
tentatively decided upon, we tested it 
to make sure that the content, the 
method of instruction, and the time 
requirements were right. Every de- 
partment in Caracas was invited to 
send several key representatives to a 
trial course for the purpose of evaluat- 
ing each of the training units and the 
course as a whole. The preliminary 
course covered nine hours and, after 
the trial presentation, was consolidated 
into a seven-unit course (see chart), 
involving a total training time of ap- 
proximately seven hours. Each unit 
required about 45 minutes, with a 15- 
minute question-and-answer period for 
each session. 


Creole operates a widely decentral- 
ized industrial relations program, with 
separate industrial relations staffs at 
each of the producing and refining 
districts. While the course was to be 
presented at the local district levels, 
some centralized institute had to be 
set up to train the trainers. These 
trainers were selected from wage and 
salary analysts at the district level and 
industrial relations supervisors having 
an adequate technical background in 
the principles of compensation. A one- 
week institute was given for some 25 
trainers in Caracas. The first two 
days of the institute included a com- 
plete presentation of the course by the 
Caracas central wage and salary staff. 

The last three days were devoted to 
practice sessions whereby each pro- 
spective trainer was provided with the 
opportunity to give two of the units. 
Thus, upon the completion of the in- 
stitute, each trainer had gone through 
the entire course, either as a partici- 
pant or as a lecturer, three complete 
times. 

At the completion of the institute 
the course was scheduled for early ad- 
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ministration at the various local dis- 
tricts so that there would be a mini- 
mum time lag between the completion 
of the institute and the initiation of 
training at the field level. Within 30 
days after the institute the course had 
been administered to all supervisors 
in most of the districts of the Com- 
pany. 

An indoctrination course was given 
to the division managements in both 
Eastern and Western Venezuela, as 
well as to their district superintend- 
ents. A similar course was given to 
all department managers. Within two 
months after the institute, the course 
had been administered to 80 per cent 
of all managers in the company. At 
the end of 120 days the course had 
been given to all the supervisors for 
whom it was initially intended. 


Training Aids 


In order to keep the presentations 
uniform, and to make them interesting, 
the training program utilized a variety 
of visual training aids. Three of the 
seven units were set up as fully illus- 
trated talks, namely Unit 1—Position 
Analysis, Unit 3—Position Evaluation, 
and Unit 5—The Monthly Pay Plan. 
Each of these units was presented in 
a series of about 25 slides. 

Many of the illustrations, tables, 
charts, and cartoons originally pre- 
sented at the various conferences were 
organized into a 34-page cartoon book- 
let with text. This booklet was design- 
ed to tell a complete story and to pro- 
vide the supervisor with a convenient 
operating guide to the job evaluation 
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and compensation programs and the 
company policies governing both. A 
few sample cartoons are reproduced 
here. 


Role of the Supervisor 


The final unit of the course, entitled 
“The Role of the Supervisor in Wage 
and Salary Administration,” is per- 
haps the most meaningful of the entire 
course, since it deals with the super- 
visor’s personal handling of employees’ 
questions about the compensation pro- 
gram. 

If the supervisor is to fulfill his 
personnel responsibilities, he must be 
prepared to answer any questions his 
employees may raise. If, for example, 
an employee asks when he can expect 
his next raise, and the supervisor is 
unable to give him an adequate ans- 
wer, the employee naturally concludes 
that the supervisor is his boss in 
name only. The concluding session of 
the course, therefore, stresses the pre- 
ferred methods of handling specific 
wage questions. This session was con- 
ducted in the form of a group con- 
ference so as to encourage supervisors 
to exchange their personal experiences 
in handling various employee ques- 
tions. Thus to some extent supervisors 
actually trained each other in inter- 
preting the plan to their subordinates. 


Conclusion 


With this program, Creole Petrole- 
um Corporation has filled a long-felt 
need in its program of communica- 
tions. Moving from a relatively con- 
fidential treatment of the subject of 


(Text continued on page 473) 





The following charts are reproduced from Creole’s employee manual interpreting 
the job evaluation and compensation programs. 








in developing an understanding of positions, we frequently 
tend to think in terms of the employee. 

In this picture, the supervisor is influenced by the personal 
appearance of the one girl as compared with the other. No 
doubt, the girl on the left possesses certain obvious “talents”. 
This is a simple method for confusing the person with the 
job. The evaluation and analysis of work is concerned with 
the duties and responsibilities of the position. It is not based 
upon the personal attributes or lack of such attributes on the 
part of the person holding the job. 

Some of the more popular misconceptions or areas in 
which we tend to confuse person and job are shown below 
and on the following page. 








Although the employee who is more productive and more 
efficient is more valuable to Creole, he is classified in the 
same. grade and title as other employees performing the y 
GS , 


\ 
same work. 97 aN SP 
Here we see two employees holding identica! jobs. One om 

is working on his “5 & 6” and the other is sweating out the 

day’s work. Yet their jobs are classified the same. However, 

the supervisor is certainly not interested in keeping employees 

who work on the “5 & 6” instead of their jobs. 

SOP 


Whether the employee is 30 years old or 50 years old 
makes no difference with regard to the classification of his 
position. It is important, of course, that he be old enough to 
satisfy the minimum requirements for the position to which 
he is assigned. 

It follows, therefore, that experience requirements for 
certain positions sometimes impose minimum age require- 
ments. A job requiring a college degree plus 10 years of 
experience will certainly require an individual at least 30 
years old. But whether the man is 30 or 35 or 40, the grade 
of the job will remain the same. 
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There are 10 GROUP LEVELS 


in the classification pan 








The Creole classification plan has 12 group levels. These simplest and most routine work at Group 12 to the most 
group levels or grades represent degrees of difficulty, respon- complex, most difficult and most responsible work at Group 1. 
sibility and importance of work. There are definite grade differences between each level 

The grades range from the lowest level involving the of work or each group level in the classification plan. 
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classification and compensation, it has 
opened its pay program to its entire 
middle management and executive- 
level supervisors. It is now planning 
to conduct the same kind of course in 
Spanish for the next several layers of 
supervision. 

Though it is too early to measure 
the value of this program in concrete 
terms, the general reaction of manage- 
ment and of all the supervisors who 
participated in the program has been 
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highly enthusiastic. Subjects which 
had been previously treated as taboo 
or regarded as “classified” informa- 
tion have now been aired openly in 
supervisory groups. As a result, su- 
pervisors have come to recognize that 
they are directly responsible for the 
day-to-day administration of the com- 
pensation program. And in recogni- 
tion of that responsibility, manage- 
ment is prepared to take them fully 
into its confidence. 


“Diagnostic” Training 
For Improved Sales Performance 


DAVID W. ROSS 
Director of Training 
Johnson & Johnson 


The following is a report on the pilot 
run of Diagnostic Sales Training— 
a technique designed to measure and 
improve the “sales personality” of ex- 
perienced salesmen. Its study and de- 
velopment have been spurred by the 
observation that America’s best sales- 
men daily find people they cannot sell. 
It places emphasis on the individual 
salesman—its goal is to heighten and 
refine his selling strength. 


The Sales Personality 


BEFORE WE CONSIDER Diagnostic 
Sales Training or its early formula- 
tion, it is necessary to examine the 


development of the basic equipment a 
salesman sells with—his “sales person- 
ality.” 

Every beginning salesman puts 
himself through a long and interest- 
ing apprenticeship during which he 
learns to use the elements in his per- 
sonality that produce sales for him. 
If he has a warm, friendly smile, it 
becomes part of his selling entree. If 
he has wit, he learns to insert the 
right blend of humor into his sales 
talk. Conversely, if he has certain 
nervous mannerisms that distract or 
annoy customers, he learns to control 
them. In time, he develops an estab- 


A paper delivered before the AMA Special Conference on Training held December 9-10. 
1954, at Atlanta, Georgia. 
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lished sales personality. It is this 
“personality” that wins him his liveli- 
hood. 

From inquiries and _ observation, 
however, it appears that when success 
begins to break and circumstances no 
longer demand that the sales personal- 
ity be improved, complacency tends to 
throttle growth. Psychologists are not 
surprised at this. Self-development in- 
volves self-criticism, and continues 
only under pressure. 


A Typical Example 


In the case of the learning salesman, 
the pressure is economic. For example, 
a young man starting in to handle a 
given line discovers he must sell 25 
out of every 100 customers he calls 
upon to meet his expenses and make 
a living. In the first month, he realizes 
that he is selling only 15 out of every 
100. This situation forces him to 
study every success or failure for leads 
on how to improve his skill. He learns 
that one approach works better than 
others and tries to retain and refine it, 
putting it to work whenever he can. 
As he gains greater and greater mast- 
ery over this particular opening, he 
will begin to sell 20 or perhaps 25 out 
of each 100 customers. With continued 
effort, he will soon be selling 28 or 
even 30. He has always believed that 
further effort would bring further 
progress, but he has jumped the criti- 
cal hurdle and is now making a good 
living. Soon an unnoticed work pla- 
teau appears. His eagerness for addi- 
tional self-development has been re- 
placed by self-admiration. Now he 
takes pride in the fact that he can sell 
30 out of every 100 prospects. 

However, let us assume, for the 
sake of argument, that the young man 
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did not give in to this convenient and 
complacent view, a view that dissipates 
much of America’s best sales talent. 
Let us assume that he went on evaluat- 
ing every success and criticizing every 
failure. Our experience shows that, 
with alert exploration and refining, he 
will soon begin to inch up to 35, 40, 
and possibly even 50 sales in every 
100 calls.* This may seem at first 
glance a strenuous existence; but it 
need not be if the man is encouraged 
to enjoy the experience of growth, or 
if he becomes convinced that further 
work on his sales personality will yield 
additional returns. 

But as he stands, with 30 sales out 
of every 100 calls, he represents the 
natural pattern or development of the 
sales personality. It is the basic prem- 
ise of Diagnostic Sales Training that 
if the man’s sales personality is urged 
to greater growth, his selling strength 
will be expanded and his success cor- 
respondingly increased. 


What Makes a Sale? 


To understand DST further, let us 
take a brief look at an actual sale and 
the human skills it involves. 

Our first question should be, “What 
makes the sale?” Is it the ability of 
the salesman to discover and meet the 
customer’s mood, to appraise the at- 
mosphere of the selling situation cor- 
rectly, to ascertain the customer’s pet 
interest, to talk at one time and to keep 
quiet at another? Does it lie in the 
ability of the salesman to plead or to 
persuade, to argue or to convince, to 
talk or to listen? Certainly, the forces 


* These figures should not be regarded as valid 
for all lines. With some items 20 or 25 sales 
per 100 would be considered superior perform- 
ance. In other cases, 75 or 80 per 100 might 


be accepted as an adequate return. 
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behind a sale are varied and many. 
Sometimes all are necessary, and some- 
times one is sufficient. They vary from 
customer to customer and from time 
to time. But long research on the ques- 
tion of selling ability has underscored 
this point: A salesman must learn and 
master the skills of perception, under- 
standing, and interaction in three basic 
areas, or he and his company will have 
to pay the price of an immeasurable 
loss of sales. 

Allowing for differences in termin- 
ology, our findings support the fact 
that these three basic areas are widely 
known among salesmen: (1) getting 
the customer to like you; (2) getting 
the customer to tell you the truth; and 
(3) getting the customer to agree with 
you. 


Devising a Training Technique 


What can a training technique do 
to enhance the varied skills required 
in these three basic areas? Any train- 
ing technique should help the sales- 
man detect the strong elements of his 
sales personality and to reinforce them. 
But a valid technique must also help 
the salesman discover the gaps and 
weaknesses in his sales repertoire and, 
having discovered them, quickly point 
to the remedial training that will lead 
to maximum success. The question 
then arises: What technique would be 
most suitable for these purposes? 

This question clearly posed quite a 
problem in the early consideration of 
a proper diagnostic training method. 
Paper and pencil tests, although useful 
in the early selection of salesmen, are 
not dynamic instruments and are not 
geared to diagnosing salesmen who 
have been in the field several years. 
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They do not help one to observe the 
salesman in action nor do they help 
the salesman to observe himself. Nei- 
ther is the answer to be found in the 
routinized skits in which the salesman’s 
and customer’s roles are essentially 
pre-determined, with little real inter- 
action taking place between them. 
These skits are good training devices 
for starting salesmen and help warm 
them up to the real life situation, but 
since they do not allow real moving 
interaction between the participants 
they cannot be utilized as diagnostic 
training devices. It was necessary, 
therefore, to develop another technique 
that had not been employed before— 
one that could visibly depict the sales- 
man in actual interaction with others. 
The method that was decided upon was 
one in which real selling situations 
were simulated and in which the sales- 
man could be observed in his interac- 
tion with ihe persons he was trying 
to sell. 


In the development of DST, it was 
further necessary to decide which cus- 
tomer types should be presented to 
the salesmen. Although the range of 
personality types is almost infinite, it 
was felt that training objectives could 
be realized if three main customer 
types were employed in the simulated 
situation. After considerable thought 
and research, the following three types 
were decided upon: (1) A customer 
difficult to involve in conversation or 
to get response from. This role we 
called the introvert. It is designed to 
test a salesman’s ability to establish 
rapport and to draw the customer into 
conversation. (2) A talkative and 
somewhat superficial customer, courte- 
ous in a formal way, but the type 
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whose real feelings are difficult to 
detect. This role was called the ambi- 
vert. Its aim is to test the salesman’s 
skill at getting the customer to tell 
the truth. (3) An aggressive and self- 
centered customer given easily to dis- 
agreement and controversy. This third 
role we called the extrovert. Its obvi- 
ous aim is to measure the salesman’s 
ability to get agreement from a diffi- 
cult subject. It should be added that 
the words introvert, ambivert, and ex- 
trovert were not used in any strict 
scientific sense but purely as terms 
helping to define the characters por- 
trayed. Further, it should be noted 
that while each customer type was 
designed to test one particular selling 
skill, other skills would necessarily be 
brought into play and could be mea- 
sured concurrently. For instance, a 
salesman would certainly have to es- 
tablish rapport with the extrovert be- 
fore he could get agreement from him. 


THE PILOT TEST 


After considerable discussion with 
the author, the Sales Manager of Ortho 
Pharmaceutical’s Eastern Division 
elected to put DST to a pilot run. His 
entire sales force was taken out of the 
field to a nearby resort for three days, 
so that the test coud be applied.* 

Since the customer types had to re- 
semble the clientele the sales group 
served, the Sales Manager was con- 
sulted about the typical responses of 


* The development of Diagnostic Sales Training 
acknowledges a considerable debt to the Ortho 
Pharmaceutical Corporation, not only for its 
time and resources but for the courage and 
foresight its sales force showed in giving 
Diagnostic Sales Training its pilot test. The 
author wishes to express special acknowledg- 
ment to Bill Youngster, Divisional Sales Man- 
ager of the Eastern Division, and his sales 
force, for the time required to apply and test 
DST. 
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doctors and druggists fitting these 
three personality types. It was then 
possible to standardize the roles so 
that each and every salesman met the 
same selling situation. The room where 
the tests were run was arranged more 
or less to simulate a doctor’s office, 
and the customer roles, enacted by the 
same person in each case, involved 
only light costume changes to help the 
salesman recognize the different per- 
sonality types. A neutral observer* 
was present but out of the salesman’s 
sight. Ali selling situations were re- 
corded on tape. 


The Approach 


The Divisional Sales Manager sup- 
plied each salesman with a brief and 
a call slip which listed the products 
he was to present to each of the three 
“doctors.” When he arrived at the 
room he was allowed to relax while 
he received a brief explanation of the 
session which was about to take place. 
This littlke warm-up period proved of 
inestimable value in getting the confi- 
dence and real participation of the 
salesman. 


To safeguard the validity of the test, 
none of the salesmen had any previous 
knowledge of this technique. They 
were asked not to discuss it with each 
other until all had finished the test. 
After each salesman had been assured 
that the method was designed to 
strengthen his sales ability and had 
absolutely no other objective, he was 
instructed that all he needed to do was 
to act naturally—that is, to do exactly 


* The observer in this test was Dr. 
Fischer, Director of the Management Course 
at the American Management Associatien. 
His aid and guidance in this work were of 
inestimable value in bringing about its success. 


Frank E. 
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what he would do if he encountered 
such a doctor in his daily calls. It is 
a tribute to the faith and interest of 
this sales force that not one of the 
thirty-nine roles failed to achieve its 
purpose. All were carried out with 
professional poise, with just one or 
two slight and quickly vanishing signs 
of initial. nervousness. 


Checks and Counter-Checks 


The average time for each selling 
situation was 15 to 20 minutes. As 
each session ended, the salesman in- 
volved was asked to fill out a one-page 
quiz recording his immediate impres- 
sions of the seliing situation. This 
helped to ascertain whether the sales- 
man knew how well he had handled 
each role. It was felt that a salesman 
who did poorly and knew it offered a 
different training problem from the 
one who did poorly and imagined he 
did well. The “doctor” jotted down 
his own impressions after each role, 
to see how they checked with the sales- 
man’s. 

With the test completed, we had the 
following facts to compare: 

1. The dialogue itself on the tape 

recording. 

2. The observer ratings and re- 

marks. 

3. The salesman’s quiz scores on 

each selling experience. 


4. The “doctor’s” notations on 
his personal reaction to the 
Pp 
salesman. 


In detail, here is how these checks 
functioned: 

The tape recording was used to 
check individual points in the session 
(e.g., exactly what was said, order of 
comments, development of sales offen- 
sive, etc.). 
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The observer rating noted two im- 
portant factors in the salesman’s pre- 
sentation: (1) his speech and (2) 
his manner. Ratings ran from | to 4, 
the last-named being a perfect score. 
If the rating was under 4, the observer 
indicated why. For example, if he 
gave a man a 3 in manner, he might 
make the notation, nervous gesticula- 
tions with pencil or frequent handling 
of his tie. If the man’s speech were 
at fault, his notation might read tend- 
ency to repeat himself unnecessarily 
or uses 50 words where 5 would do. 

The self-inventory quizzes were used 
to establish the following facts. Did 
the salesman know how well or how 
poorly he had handled the call? Did 
he understand the personality quirks 
of the person he was selling? Did he 
spot the man’s real resistance to him 
o1 to the product? What was the 
customer’s attitude toward him after 
the call? These quizzes were rated 
from 1 to 10 to see what correlations 
existed between them, the observer 
ratings, and the “doctor’s” immediate 
notations. 

The “doctor’s” personal notution con- 
stituted his immediate reaction to the 
salesman as the latter left. Did he like 
his approach? Did the salesman in- 
spire confidence and respect in him? 
Did he feel sold on the coinpany as 
well as the product? These comments 
were recorded at once so that the 
“doctor’s” mental and emotional reac. 
tion to the salesman would not change. 

Here, it is necessary to comment on 
the doctor’s role. The person playing 
the doctor started out as one of the 
types previously defined. But he was 
responsive to any attempts on the 
salesman’s part to draw him out or 
to soften him up. In short, he geared 
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in naturally to the salesman’s contact 
technique and reacted accordingly. 
The person playing the doctor had 
memorized the terminology, constituent 
parts, and competitive aspects of the 
products presented. The salesmen 
agreed unanimously that this customer 
presented a highly realistic picture. 


Tabulating the Results 


By the end of the test, a consider- 
able amount of data had been gathered 
through our polymetrical system. 
After organization and study, these 
data revealed many interesting pat- 
terns. It was found that each measure- 
ment tended to confirm or throw 
greater light upon others. Some sales- 
men, excellent with one personality 
type, were thoroughly blocked with 
another. The test supported this with 
startling consistency. In one case, an 
obviously competent salesman was un- 
able to get started, and could not get 
his attack off the ground, with the 
introvert personality. This inability 
was reflected in a breakdown of the 
speech pattern and in significant ner- 
vous mannerisms that were detected by 
the observer. As expected, his test 
score showed that he possessed very 
little insight into the introvert. But 
with the extrovert he went ahead mer- 
rily and his score revealed that he 
knew thie type of man very well. The 
observer's report reflected both his 
confidence and poise in the latter 
situation. 


As an example, this salesman’s quiz 
and observer scores were: 


Ambi- Extro- 
vert vert 


Quiz Scores 4 7 10 
Observer Ratings ............ 3 4 


Intro- 
vert 
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It is interesting to note that this 
salesman’s performance improved as 
customers offered a more vigorous 
response. He clearly needed training 
in order to stimulate such response. 
Exactly opposite pictures were scored 
by others in the test. This result does 
not in itself point to any over-all weak- 
ness but merely to a loss of selling 
ability in certain circumstances and 
against certain types. 


Final Reports 


A final report on each salesman was 
prepared along two main lines: 


1. Evaluation. The ability of the 
salesman to evaluate the kind of 
personality with whom he is 
dealing. 

2. Customer Consciousness. The 
ability of the salesman to pick 
up the customer’s basic resist- 
ance to the sale and mold it into 
agreement. 


By way of example, here are extracts 
from two reports drawn up during the 
early development of DST. The first 


is the assessment of the evaluating 
ability of Carl D. 


Carl’s abili.y to evaluate the people 
he is selling is in part hampered by 
his presumption that all people greet 
strangers with the same enthusiasm he 
himself feels. This was particularly 
evident in the Introvert role where 
Carl failed to detect and respond to the 
obvious need for a more reserved ap- 
proach. It seems inescapable that his 
dynamism is looked upon by some as 
aggression. To compound the problem 
in this area is the fact that Carl in his 
Quiz Score betrayed his tendency to see 
in a customer’s silence anything from 
interest to consent. This in all prob- 
ability accounts for his mild confusion 
and awkward exit when the customer 
announced a complete lack of interest. 
The observer’s data supported the fact 
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that Carl’s speech and manner were 
under perfect control up to that point. 

This strong opening and facility for 
oratory, however, stood him in good 
stead with the Extrovert and he had 
plenty of energy and good-naturedness 
on board when opposition flared up. 
Carl visibly enjoyed his experience with 
the Extrovert, and we have evidence all 
across the board that he does his best 
selling against this type. His success 
in getting agreement despite the cus- 
tomer’s emotionally stated complaints 
shows that Carl has the maneuverabil- 
ity and the innovational savvy which 
underlies most strong sales _personali- 
ties. 

Our interest is strongly attracted to 
the fact that Carl can sell well if he 
has something to sell against. As the 
Introvert made little or no comment, 
Carl lost contact with his customer 
during the early part of this call. But 
with the Extrovert he was immediately 
closely geared and hence in rhythm 
with the rise and fall of his custom- 
er’s interest. The real tip-off on Carl, 
however, came in the Ambivert role. 
There the customer offered only super- 
ficial comments but these alerted Carl 
to the problem. He showed great 
adroitness in picking up cues and giv- 
ing the customer exactly what he wanted 
as a means of softening him up for the 
sale. This was quite a demonstration of 
salesmanship. 

The need for encouraging Car! to look 
for cues other than conversational ones 
is obvious. Certainly, counseling on this 
issue will step up his ability to judge 
customers who are reluctant to talk. 
But in view cf Carl’s keenness with 
conversational cues perhaps a_ shorter 
and safer solution to this problem 
exists. Carl can be taught techniques 
designed to draw the most reticent 
people out. It should not be diffi- 
cult to demonstrate to him that a 
salesman who has mastered the inter- 
rogative approach can shift the burden 
of conversation to the customer at will. 
This is certainly to be regarded as a 
vital move with customers who are silent 
for reasons that are not clear. 

A rather interesting note is that 
people who resent salesmen’s overwhelm- 
ing them with words are frequently 
people who prefer to sell themselves. A 
good salesman learns to spot this type, 
lets them take the lead in the conversa- 
tion, and then guides the sale along 


with a few hints or nudges from the 
sidelines. Carl’s knowledge of the exist- 
ence of this type should be checked. 


The second extract assesses the 
“customer consciousness” of Jerry H. 


Jerry’s main weakness lies in his in- 
ability to quickly ferret out the custom- 
ers real objection to the sale. He spends 
a regrettable amount of time on token 
resistance. Probably this tendency is 
rooted in the fact that Jerry handles his 
sales pitch far too rigidly. In the Am- 
bivert role the problem was easy to ob- 
serve. The customer had made some 
negative remarks about the quality and 
appearance of the product simply to 
disguise the fact that he thought the 
price too high. Jerry was nearly out of 
gas, not to mention customer good will, 
when he gave up fighting these straw 
men and detected the customer’s real 
resistance. 

His discovery, however, put him into 
action which exposed again his trouble- 
some lack of flexibility. The “quality” 
argument he opened up with was not in 
itself bad, but one or two stabs into this 
area should have convinced him that 
this customer did not want to be told 
that an expensive product was worth the 
money, but that the product was in real- 
ity “cheap.” This difference may seem 
slight but hinges on an important aspect 
of customer interest in America—getting 
a “bargain.” Had Jerry indicated that 
the workmanship and ingredients com- 
bined to produce this product made the 
asking price ridiculously low, he would 
have invited a different response than he 
managed to achieve with his strong but 
sermonish comments on “paying for 
what you get.” 


Remedial Training 


On the basis of such reports, the 
training team sought to determine 
what areas of the sales personality 
could be heightened or reinforced. It 
is crucial to know the limits of this 
technique as well as its merits and to 
appreciate the fact that all problems 
are not susceptible to corrective action. 

For instance, where reasonable for- 
mal training is lacking it is difficult 
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to train textbook salesmen for top- 
level success with university groups. 
Such barriers explain in part why 
sales selection people consciously or 
unconsciously pick salesmen who 
blend with their customers by virtue 
of their background and inclinations. 
The job of training in such major 
areas as Social I.Q., for example, is 
a very complex and costly one. DST 
will detect such drawbacks but avoids 
claims of easily overcoming them. 
The training team also recommend- 
ed the most appropriate method or 
approach to effect counseling or re- 
training. The diagnosis was discussed 
with the divisional manager who, by 
previous agreement, did not take issue 
with any weaknesses or strengths re- 
vealed but accepted it as an objective 
analysis of a personality, many of 
whose facets had been obscured for 
him by long contact. 


The analysis was explained and 
remedial training recommended. The 
divisional manager’s questions aimed 
simply at a better understanding of 
the picture presented. It was felt that 
this arrangement would allow the train- 
ing team to work more freely and to 
draw attention to important symptoms 
that might be difficult to sustain in 
concrete facts but would be easy to 
distort in an atmosphere of contro- 


Strike Back—Give 





Marcu, 1955 


versy. The sales manager, of course, 
was free to weigh the findings against 
his own insights and act accordingly, 
but the applied training itself and all 
it involves in terms of follow-up had 
to be his responsibility. 


Results of the Pilot Test 


What results were achieved by this 
pilot test? According to an outside 
Market Research agency, Ortho Phar- 
maceutical’s Eastern Division increased 
its share of the market by 11 per cent 
in the nine months following DST. 
Greater progress seems assured since 
the effects of DST should continue to 
express themselves throughout a sales- 
man’s selling life. 

In closing, it is important to em- 
phasize once more that care and dis- 
cretion must be employed in introduc- 
ing salesmen to this technique. They 
must be relieved of fears that they are 
being evaluated critically. Instead, it 
must be impressed upon them that the 
training team recognizes their superior 
ability, but that it is possible to im- 
prove their performance even more, 
and that it is to their financial inter- 
est to cooperate. With the proper 
approach, this technique should be able 
to effect considerable improvement in 
the performance of any sales organi- 
zation. 
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Here's how you can... 


@ Get down-to-earth answers to your supervisory development problems 


@ Build a stronger, more productive supervisory force 


AMA’s NEW 
SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


Gives you how-to-do-it working tools . . . provides a centralized source of information 
on supervisory development based on continuous research . . . offers you specific 
solutions to specific problems by .. . 

{| Reporting to you on new developments—as they occur. 

{| Giving you a valuable library on supervisory development. 

] Covering every phase of supervisory development. 

{| Making possible an “audit” of your current supervisory development program. 


{| Helping you to improve an existing supervisory development program or initiate 
a new one. 


{| Bringing you the most advanced thinking in the field. 
Your subscrintion entitles you to 


@ 12 monthly issues of “Supervisory Development Today,” a succinct 8-page 


review of current research and activities in the supervisory development 
field. 


12 monthly issues of “Supervisory Development Sourcebook,” a practical, 
“*how-to-do-it"’ manual of approximately 80 pages detailing tested and 
successful company experiences in supervisory development. Each issue 
covers a specific problem. An indispensable tool for anybody concerned 
with supervisory development. 





2 semi-annual Research Reports—exhaustive investigations into the “how” 


aspect of some key phase of supervisory development, prepared under the 
guidance of experts. 


Whe Should Subscribe? 





These publications are not designed for supervisors, but for company personnel re- 
sponsible for any phase of supervisory development . . . for executives who want to 
keep abreast of current trends and practices in the field . . . and for line and staff 
people. Subscriptions are not available to libraries, consultants, or associations. 


For complete details, write: 


AMA Supervisory Development Service 
American Management Association 
300 West 43rd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 





Cen Commandments of Safety 
FOR SUPERVISORS 


Your job in management places you in a unique position oj trust. For not only 
does the company rely on you, as the direct representative of management, to apply 
its policies wisely and fairly; also entrusted to you is the obligation to safeguard the 
well-being of the workers in your charge. No responsibility transcends this in 
importance. In this respect your job is akin to the “stewardship” of biblical days: 
As a supervisor, you are indeed your brother's keeper. 





On-the-job accidents represent a serious threat to the physical well-being of your 
men. Their prevention calls for your constant vigilance. Therefore, if you would 
| guide your men safely through their daily work, be yourself guided by these precepts: 


You are a supervisor and thus, in a sense, have two families. Care for your people at 
work as you would care for your people at home. Be sure each of your men under- 
stands and accepts his personal responsibility for safety. 


Know the rules of safety that apply to the work you supervise. Never let it be said 
that one of your men was injured because you were not aware of the precautions 
required on his job. ; 


Anticipate the risks that may fine rom chat ; ah equipment or methods. Make use of 
the expert safety advice thagjeyatailable w fh pu guard against such new hazards. 


Encourage your men to dis ith he Syof their work. No job should pro- 
ceed where a question of §3f ‘ ered. When you are receptive to the 
ideas of your workers, yo ‘Brsthand knowledge that will help you 
prevent needless loss and s |i sae 





Instruct your men to work sa 
—with persistence and patience 


Follow up your instructions consistently. See to it that workers make use of the safe- 
guards provided them. If necessary, enforce safety rules by disciplinary action. Do not 
fail the company, which has sanctioned these rules—or your workers, who need them. 


Set a good example. Demonstrate safety in your own work habits and personal conduct. 
Do not appear as a hypocrite in the eyes of your men. 


Investigate and analyze every accident—however slight—that befalls any of your men. 
Where minor injuries go unheeded, crippling accidents may later strike. 


Cooperate fully with those in the organization who are actively concerned with employee 
safety. Their dedicated purpose is to keep your men fully able and on the job and to 
cut down the heavy personal toll of accidents. 


Remember: Not only does accident prevention reduce human suffering and loss; from 
the practical viewpoint, it is mo more than good business. Safety, therefore, is one of 
your prime obligations—to your company, your fellow managers, and your fellow man. 


By leading your men into “thinking safety” as well as working safely day by day, 
you will win their loyal support and cooperation. More than that, you will gain in 
personal stature. Good men do good work for a good leader. 
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Note: Copies of AMA’s “Ten Commandments of Safety,” suitable for framing (in two colors, 
size 9” by 12”, on deckle-edge stock) may be obtained from the Association’s headquarters at 
the following prices: single copy, 25¢; 2-24 copies, 18¢; 25-49 copies, 15¢; 50-99 copies, 12¢; 
100-499 copies, 11¢; 500-999 copies, 10¢; 1,000 copies and over, 91/¢. 
(Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittances. Sales tax should be included in remittances 
for New York City orders.) 
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